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O' ALL springtime courtships, none can compare with those of the quail. 
sized, long-billed, pop-eyed woodcock pictured on this month’s cover, 
During the past two months thousands of these mysterious shore-bird males 
have fluttered into twilight Pennsylvania skies at dusk or dawn, spiralled 
upward two or three hundred feet, then descended like miniature dive-bomb- 
ers to alight again within a few feet of their starting point. This unusual 
display of aerial acrobatics is accompanied by a distinct twittering sound, 
produced by three “‘whistle feathers” at each wing tip, as the bird ascends 
and a warbling song voiced in the descent. Between such flights, the males 
strut around their singing grounds in grassy bottomland openings, their 
“peenting” calls intriguing countless Pennsylvanians and providing wildlife 
managers with the best method of censusing a game-bird population eagerly 
sought by autumn hunters. 

Rarely seen except during hunting seasons, these little brown ghosts 
are shy and secretive, remaining hidden in alder swamps and aspen thickets 
most of the day. In May most woodcock families can boast of two to four 
tiny timberdoodles. Young woodcock leave the nest within twelve hours 
after hatching and can make short flights within two weeks. By tall they 
will be ready to join their parents in an annual migration south to the 
Gulf States, flying low in single file through the nights of the harvest moon. 
While living in Penn’s woods, woodcock gorge themselves on earthworms, 
probing for them in moist bottomlands with their sensitive, long bills and 
eating more than their weight in worms every day. Almost ninety percent 
of the timberdoodle diet consists of earthworms with insects and their larvae 
rounding out the menu. Other than man, the woodcock has few natural 
enemies. Occasionally migrating birds are killed by flying into man-made 
obstructions, such as power lines and high buildings, but thousands of 
these shore-birds with upland qualities return each year to nest in Penn- 
sylvania, the first of all gamebirds to do so. 

Long a favorite with many eastern sportsmen who enjoy hunting them 
with trained dogs, the woodcock’s habit of sitting tight, then flushing into 
erratic, twisting flight through the thick coverts it calls home, makes the 
timberdoodle one of Pennsylvania’s most highly prized game birds. There 
is no greater challenge than finding these elusive brown phantoms in hunt 
ing season nor no more interesting sight than its courtship flights of spring. 
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om e of Life 


In an age when most of our food comes in cans, glassware, 
frozen packages, or cellophane wrappers, it is often easy to 
ignore the original site from which it stems. Modern day 
miracles of marketing tend to obscure the base of all life— 
plant or animal, wild or domestic. 


Soil, the source of life, is our most essential natural resource. 
Without this rich mantle of mineral and organic matter, the 
earth would be as barren and lifeless as the moon. Without 
topsoil no living thing could survive. This month there would 
be no trees touching Pennsylvania hillsides with pastel shades 
of green, no tender shoots of corn glistening with dew in quiet, 
country dawns, no distant thunder of grouse drumming in the 
woodlands. 


History testifies to the fate which inevitably befalls peoples 
who fail to appreciate the soil upon which they live. Many 
lands which once supported flourishing civilizations are now 
scenes of complete desolation and waste, the crumbling ruins 
of great cities standing barren in the dust and desert created 
by human indifference. 


Nature, through millions of years, bestowed upon this Com- 
monwealth, this country, the richest soils ever inherited by any 
nation. God granted the first pioneers a land that had laid 
fallow and untouched during six thousand years of recorded 
history while’ many great countries had risen and fallen on 
the other side of the world. The price of their progress has 
been a loss of one-third the life sustaining topsoil, the destruc- 
tion of countless farms, a price increase in food products which 
are the largest item in any family’s current cost of living, and 
a major reduction in the land’s carrying capacity for wildlife. 


Soil conservation concerns every one. Wherever we live, what- 
ever we do, the future of our land, our wildlife, ourselves 
depends on just six inches of the earth’s surface. The road to 
conservation must be built on the remaining topsoil of our 
state and nation; the pathways to more food, pure waters, 
more forests, more wildlife must rest in the restoration and 
wise use of the land upon which we live. 
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PGC Photo mul 
Wherever Farm-Game Project signs replace trespass notices farmer-sportsmen relations in 
show a tendency to improve. Landowners generally welcome the well-mannered hunter. 
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HE farmer-versus-sportsman situa- 

tion in Pennsylvania can be pic- 
tured by imagining that word versus 
as the fence that separates the two 
factions. On one side of the fence 
stands the embattled farmer who 
owns the land. On the other side, 
staring hungrily at the acres on which 


“they hope to hunt, is a rather terrify- 
Hing army of one million hunters. 


Other states have the same prob- 


‘lem, but none has it on a larger scale 
‘or with more complicating factors. 
“Among Pennsylvania’s complications 


are some of the nation’s largest cities 
right next door to some of the best 
small game country, a tradition of 
hostility between landowner and 
hunter fostered by unruly gunners 
from the big manufacturing and 
mining centers overrunning the land 
in the past, and a network of good 
roads that makes any part of the state 
easily accessible to many sportsmen. 

Under such circumstances, the 
farmer could be expected to heap a 
couple more rails on the fence called 
versus, tack up fresh “No Hunting” 
signs and stand by with shotgun 
ready to repel all invaders. 

Instead, he is figurativeiy opening 
the gates, inviting the multitude in, 
and is tearing down the “No Tres- 
passing” signs and replacing them 
with others which practically invite 
public hunting. And he is doing this 
by the hundreds of thcusands of 
acres. 

This is not a case of the millen- 
nium arriving in Pennsylvania ahead 
of other regions. Lambs there still 
regard lions as natural enemies, and 
farmers still regard hunters with a 
certain suspicion. Nevertheless, a 
miracle obviously has taken place in 
the Keystone State. This miracle has 
the ponderous name of the Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative Farm-Game_ Pro- 
gram, and, like most modern mira- 
cles, was brought about by a combi- 
nation of painstaking hard work and 
saintly patience. The miracle-worker 


is the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion which has succeeded in open- 
ing to public hunting approximately 
one million acres of land that either 
was posted or likely to be posted. 
This land is in addition to the nor- 
mal unposted acreage found in the 
state, and represents a clear gain for 
the hunters. 

The manner in which the million 
acres were added to public hunting 
grounds is of national interest in this 
day of growing friction between land- 
owner and hunter. It was accom- 
plished because the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission came to several 
interesting conclusions in 1936. These 
were: 


1) Good farming and good game 
management go hand in hand. 

2) The farmer owns and controls 
the land, but the people (or state) 
own and control the game on that 
land. The farmer rightly feels that 
he has every right to keep hunters 
off his land if he wishes. The people 
feel that they have the right to hunt 
their game. This must result in a 
complete impasse, unless 

3) The state, which manages the 
game, can prove to the farmer, who 
manages the land, that it would be 
to their mutual advantage to share 
joint management of farm = and 
game, with the state doing its share 
of farm work and otherwise helping 
the farmer in return for the privilege 
of having the land opened to public 
hunting. 

4) Such an exchange of this-for- 
that would be a fair swap and end 
the discord-breeding old order in 
which the farmer did all the giving 
without any of the taking, and the 
only way to accomplish it so the 
farmer would believe the state was 
for the state to take off its coat and 
necktie and pitch in. 

So the Game Commission went .to 
the farmers and said, in effect: “See 
here, if enough of you fellows who 
own adjoining acres will get to- 
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The Commission furnishes seed and plants to co-operators on whose farms erosion is 


a problem. 


gether so there is a minimum of 1,000 
acres side by side and throw it open 
to public hunting, we will give you 
something in return. We will set up 
safety areas around all your build- 
ings, or wherever you need protec- 
tion. We will post the land with 
other signs saying that this is a Farm- 
Game Project, and see that game pro- 
tectors are on hand during hunting 
season to make sure those signs are 
respected. We will set apart a por- 
tion of the project as game refuges, 
post them and see that no one hunts 
in them or in the safety zones. The 
refuges are safeguards against your 
land ever being hunted out, since 
they will support a breeding popula- 
tion at all times. 

“We will do much more than this. 
If there are gullies or other erosion 
on your farms, the Game Commission 
will supply seed or plants that will 


bind the soil together, and help plant 
them if necessary. We will put brush 
fills in the gullies. Your land will 
benefit and the game will find cover 
and food. We will help plant fence- 
rows that will keep your valuable 
topsoil from being blown away by 
dry winter winds, and the game can 
use them as travel routes. If you have 
contour plowing problems, we will 
provide specially-trained men to help 
you, and we ask only that the strip 
planting they will assist you with be 
done to help the game as well as the 
land.” 

I can imagine the commission's 
representatives sweating as_ they 
earnestly tried to sell the idea to the 
first farmers approached back in 1936. 
It was new then. 

“We will buy surplus grain you 
might have if we need it for feeding 
game, in some cases paying you to let 
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‘it stand. If you or your kids want to 
‘yaise pheasants for us, we'll supply 
‘the chicks, the know-how and then 
: you for each bird raised and 
Nyeleased at 12 weeks of age. If your 
Mand needs restocking. you can be 
‘gure you will get top consideration 
‘when we stock quail, pheasants or 
Hrabbits. If there is too much game 
‘of any one kind on your Project we 
"will pay you or your children for 
Peach piece of game live-trapped for 
‘stocking elsewhere. This can be done 
in farming off-seasons. We will give 
| you crow repellent to cut down dam- 
from crows and blackbirds to 
"newly seeded corn in the spring. 
» “In fact,” these early missionaries 
' must have concluded, ‘we'll do 
everything in our power to make 
| your acres better farmland because 
| by so doing it will become better 
| gameiand. What do you say?” 
' To the everlasting credit of the 
first few farmers who helped get the 
Farm-Game Program rolling, that 
kind of talk made horse sense and 
the deal looked like a fair swap. The 
farmers would get this for that, and 
so would the state. But it took faith— 
Mm | alot of faith! 
: So much for the theory. Let us see 
. how it worked out in actual practice. 
The State Game Commission made 
vi haste slowly at first. By 1947 when I 
+ made a study of the first decade of 
Y the Farm-Game Program, there were 
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se 76 co-operative farm-game_ projects 
a comprising 2,771 farms with a total 
; area of 233,559 acres. 

ip That was enough to establish its 


be success, and Game Commission repre- 
ne sentatives could go before other 
farmers and say: “It’s working on 
, 2,771 farms, and it will work on 


. yours, too.” The Program suddenly 
ne: mushroomed. The 1949-50 biennium 
36 report of the Game Commission 
showed 172 projects involving 
a 9,100 landowners and tenants, and 
: including 896,092 acres. The mil- 
. lion-acre mark has been reached 

since, and the 1951-52 biennium 





report will show 3,000 farms, 
10,000 farmers and tenants co-operat- 
ing, and more than a million acres 
opened to public hunting! 

In the long haul from 1936 to 
January 1, 1948, the entire Farm- 
Game Program was financed by state 
game funds—money paid in by hunt- 
ers for licenses. Since 1948, Pittman- 
Robertson federal funds have fi- 
nanced all functions except law en- 
forcement. The 1949-50 biennium 
period saw about $400,000, or ap- 
proximately 25 cents per acre per 
year, spent on the Co-Operative 
Farm-Game Program. 

How that money was spent, and 
what results it produced in that two- 
year period, will show better than 
anything else how closely the Game 
Commission is adhering to its origi- 
nal promises made to the farmer- 
landowners. 

This is what happened in 1949-50: 

Project areas were stocked with 
115,832 quail, pheasants and rabbits. 
More game for both farmers and 
hunters. 

More than 100 co-operators were 
given day-old pheasant chicks, five 
pounds of starting mash and were 
paid $1 each for 58,613 12-week-old 
ringnecks raised from 77,269 chicks. 
A $58,613 auxiliary income on the 
farms, plus more ringneck pheasants 
for hunting. 

One and one-half million ever- 
green seedlings, more than 150,000 
pounds of rye grass seed and 5,000 
pints of crow repellent were distrib- 
uted to farmers. More cover and food 
for game and highly important insect- 
eating songbirds, more binders to 
prevent soil erosion for the farmer, 
protection against seed-corn destroy- 
ing crows and blackbirds. 

Protection was provided against 
vandalism, reckless shooting, invasion 
of game refuges, through daily hunt- 
ing season visits to each project farm 
where possible by game protectors or 
special deputies. This stops ill will 
against hunters before it starts. 
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Game Commission men helped es- 
tablish 200,000 linear feet of wildlife 
borders around farm wood lots. These 
strips of food and cover, each 25 feet 
wide, are planted on the more in- 
tensively cultivated farms where 
stands of trees often are the only 
areas available for the improvement 
of wildlife habitat. More protection 
for valuable game, songbirds and fur 
bearers. 

Project personnel surveyed lines on 
10,000 acres for contour planting, 
helped establish 35,000 feet of drain- 
age ditches, located 26,000 feet of sod 
waterways, and surveyed 28,000 feet 
of diversion ditches. Practical, down- 
to-earth (literally!) help for the 
farmer. 

Farm-Game_ personnel _ reached 
12,000 persons through 200 educa- 
tional meetings. You can’t beat per- 
sonal contact for spreading any 
gospel. 

Pennsylvania makes no claim to 
originality in any of the things done 
through its Co-operative Farm-Game 
Program. Other states (especially 
since Pittman-Robertson funds were 
made available) are doing much the 
same thing now. Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, certainly was a pioneer in large- 
scale operations, and in the thorough- 
ness of its program. 

To understand fully what it means 
to the state, a person must under- 
stand Pennsylvania’s topography and 
people. Mountains running in a 
northeast to southwest line slash the 
state in half. On either side of the 
hills is fertile farmland. That in the 
west is next door to Pittsburgh and 
other industrial-mining centers. The 
agricultural area in the southeast is 
a neighbor to Philadelphia and other 
large cities, as well as the central 
mining belt. Mills and mines and 
big cities always produce a certain 
small percentage of roughneck hunt- 
ers who do a large amount of harm 
entigely out of proportion to their 
numbers, and all hunters suffer the 
landowners’ ill will as a result. 
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For that reason, the Pennsylvania opt 
Game Commission decided to estab. rig 
lish its Farm-Game Projects only in mu 
those agricultural counties close to you 
the large centers of population. The j 
commission long has followed 4a col 
policy of purchasing public hunting jec 
grounds in the mountainous or sub. arc 
marginal lands, and owns or controls hu 
more than a million such acres. Hoy- cot 
ever, the good farmland was too ex. tel 
pensive to buy, and, yet, it was most an 
in demand for small game hunting, “S. 
So it set up its first Project in 1936 Or 
in Chester County which is close to in 
Philadelphia. The No. 1 project con- tu 
tained 1,500 acres in a heavily posted ya 
area which simply didn’t like city 
hunters. The commission soon Al 
learned that the thing the farmer th 
wanted most was the protection of mi 
his rights, life and property. Once 
he was assured of protection, he was 
open to other things like wildlife | 
habitat improvement on his acres, pr 
From the beginning, the commis _ 


















sion has religiously seen to it that 
co-operating farmers get that protec 
tion at the same time subtly point 
ing out that if it weren’t for the 
hunters’ license fees to provide 
money to hire protectors the farmer? 
would have no safeguards at all 
against vandals and poachers. Very | 
few disgruntled farmers ever with | 
draw from a Project, best proof that 
their rights are protected. 

The mechanics of the Farm-Game 
Program are interesting, and are part 
of the game law of the state since 
1945. 

As the law defines it, a project 
area must consist of a “contiguous 
group of farms and their accompany: | 
ing wood lots,” of at least 1,000 acres = 
and, for the time being, not more” 
than 20,000. The owner or tenant,7 
or both, enter an agreement by which” 
hunting rights only are turned ovet 
to the Game Commission for five 
years, with a continuation clausé) 
Either side can cancel the contract 
under specified conditions. Any 
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operator can reserve his trapping 
rights, and often does, specifically for 
muskrats, which are trapped by the 
younger members of his family. 

Then the “No Hunting” signs 
come down and the Farm-Game Pro- 
ject ones go up. Those often placed 
around the entire Project inform the 
hunter that he is there through the 
courtesy of the landowner, and curtly 
tell him to mind his manners 
and morals. Other signs reading 
“SAFETY ZONE — Hunters Keep 
Out” are posted around farm build- 
ings. All hunting, shooting or dis- 
turbing game is illegal within 150 
yards of a dwelling without express 
permission from the occupants. 
About 19 acres form safety zones on 
the average Project. There are not 
many violations. 
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The co-operator and commission 
personnel almost invariably go over 
the land together to pick out the 
game refuges, which are scattered 
over the Project. These usually are 
surrounded by a single strand of 
wire which holds signs announcing 
that they are Auxiliary State Game 
Refuges, and hunters are not to enter 
with dogs or guns under any circum- 
stances. This also applies fairly 
enough to the landowner. Refuge 
laws are rigidly enforced in Pennsyl- 
vania, and seldom broken. Wildlife 
soon learns it can find a quick sanc- 
tuary in ‘the undisturbed refuges. 

The game refuges on a Project 
average about 814 acres. Refuges and 
safety zones together may not con- 
stitute more than one third of each 
Project, and two thirds must be open 


Co-operators or their children are sometimes given an opportunity to live-trap for 


profit excess game. 
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for an enjoyable day afield. 


to public hunting. The landowner’s 
right to hunt on his own and adjoin- 
ing farms without a license is not 
affected. 

I have talked to a number of far- 
mers cooperating in Projects and they 
are almost universal in their ap- 
proval. Most are enthusiastic. They 
feel that they get better protection 
of their property, lives and livestock 
than when they posted their own “No 
Hunting” signs. Hunters of a certain 
kind take “No Hunting” signs as a 
personal affront and vent their anger 
by tearing down the signs, wrecking 
fences and shooting exposed _live- 
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Sharing your game with your farmer host is a fitting way of showing your appreciation 


stock if they think they can get away 
with it—and they often could because 
the average farmer doesn’t have time 
to patrol his own land in hunting 
season. Even the worst type of hunter 
usually reacts favorably when put on 
his honor to be a good boy while a 
guest on a Farm-Game Project. 

The Game Commission does not 
insist that each hunter report to the 
landowner before gunning on a 
Project, but urges that he do so asa 
common courtesy. The farmer likes 
to know who is on his land. The 
hunter who bothers to find out will 
find the farmer very much like him- 
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‘self, willing to stop work to talk a 
'while, proud of his property, proud 
‘of the game on it, and he will often 
‘suggest hunting a certain part of his 
"farm because he knows it holds more 
/ game than other sections. The hunter 
“who doesn’t become acquainted with 
‘the landowner actually is missing a 
- Jot. 

The commission also suggests that 
the hunter who has had a successful 
day should offer to share his bag 
with the landowner whose property 
» raised and held the game he shot. 
It also urges the hunter to buy eggs, 
» bacon, ham, fruit, vegetables and 
| other produce from the farmer who is 
» his host. Such gestures are just com- 
| mon decencies, and they will go a 
| long way toward breaking down that 
barrier between city and rural fac- 
tions. Above all, however, the city 
hunter should avoid being patroniz- 
ing in any dealings with the land- 
owner. 

The establishment of Co-operative 
Farm-Game Projects has had another 
side effect in Pennsylvania. Where a 
Project is established, other nearby 
farmers who are not co-operators in it 
seem more inclined to remove their 
me “No Hunting” signs than they were 
before. Maybe it was imagination, 
' but it seemed to me in the last small 
game season in Pennsylvania I saw 
fewer “No Hunting” signs than at 
any time in the last 10 years. 


As mentioned before, the millen- 
nium has not arrived ahead of time 
in Pennsylvania. There are still many 
posted farms, and there always will 
be some. The Co-operative Farm- 
Game Program, however, has accom- 
plished something most Pennsylvania 
hunters wouldn’t have believed pos- 
sible a decade or so ago. It has re- 
moved the signs that said there is no 
hunting on this or that property, 
and it has opened hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres to public gunning 
that otherwise would be closed. It 
has done this on the basis of give- 
and-take, and there is considerable 
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reason to believe that here might be 
the complete solution to the land- 
owner-hunter problem. 

Most important, it has led to a 
growing respect for each other be- 
tween farmer and hunter. Both are 
realizing that there are some bad 
farmers and some good farmers, some 
bad city hunters and some good city 
hunters. There are lawbreakers on 
both sides, and sportsmen on both 
sides; but the majority are right guys 





Fifteen Counties Open To Fox 
Hunting With Dogs 


The following named counties, 
having complied with the provisions 
of Section 719 of the Game Law be 
submitting petitions to the Game 
Commission signed by 250 or more 
residents of the county, will be de- 
clared open to the hunting of foxes 
with dogs throughout the entire 
year with the exception of the sixty 
day closed period from April i to 
May 30, inclusive: 

Blair, Bradford, Erie, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lawr- 
ence, Mercer, Schuylkill, Susque- 
hanna, Venango, Washington, West- 
moreland, York. 











just trying to get along and willing 
to be friendly to anyone who feels 
likewise. 

Furthermore, the Program is show- 
ing that they can’t get along without 
each other. Without the city hunters’ 
license money the farmer would have 
no game on his place in a few years 
even for himself, no protection by 
Game Protectors against vandals and 
poachers, no protection for the in- 
sect-eating and song birds that help 
his crops. Without the farmers’ land, 
the city hunter would have no place 
to hunt. 

Finally, if the Program will work 
in Pennsylvania—as it is right now— 
it will work anywhere. 

The End 
















Outdoor Kid: 


By Hal H. Harrison 
















ERHAPS you think that the white ring around the neck of a killdeer | 
and the two black bands across its white breast make the bird easy to see. | 
But not so! Such a pattern is called “eruptive markings,” which is just a 
kind of camouflage. When the killdeer stands very still, the marks serve 
to break the form of the bird into a number of different pieces that no 
longer look like a bird. In this way, the killdeer can hide in an open field 
by just standing still. 

The day that Billy and Jane entered the field where the killdeer were 
nesting, the birds were not interested in hiding themselves. They wanted 
to make sure that the children did not find their nest with its four splotched 
eggs. By pretending to have broken wings, the birds tried to lure the chil- 
dren away from the nest area. They cried pathetically and dragged their 
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wings on the ground. When they did this, a bright orange spot on each 
© back showed clearly. 


Billy and Jane knew about this trick, and they were not fooled. But 
that did not make the nest easy to find. Although the children had seen 
one bird leave the nest and run away only a few minutes earlier, it was 
a long time before they found the protectively colored eggs, placed points 
in, like the pieces of a pie. There was not much of a nest either, for a bulky 
nest might reveal the location. A few tiny sticks and a few small stones 
served as home for the killdeer. The children did not touch the eggs. 

The killdeer is a member of the plover bird family and is the best known 
of all our shore birds. It gets its name from its call of “kill-dee, kill-dee, 
kill-dee,” a note familiar to farmers throughout Pennsylvania. 

Little killdeer leave the nest as soon as they are dry. They are not fed 
by their parents but are shown where food is. The young are almost fully 
grown before they can fly, so they have to depend almost entirely upon 
their protective coloring and pattern to hide them from enemies. A baby 
killdeer has only one black ring across its breast. The second ring appears 
in the fall when the bird acquires adult plumage. 


.The End 
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THE SKUNK 


The poor little skunk has hardly a friend, 
For he uses a bad odor himself to defend. 
Of that strong weapon you should be wary, 
A spray of it and your clothes you'll bury. 
He eats many insects, rats and mice, 

But his egg-eating habits are not very nice. 


—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
















































Pennsylvania Greets 
Wildlife Gift From 
Canada 
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PGC Photos by Batcheler 
Above—Two sharptails look over their new Pennsylvania stamping grounds. 
Below—Research Division personnel inspecting the site of one of the releases. 
Note the absence of suitable natural food for deer and other native game. 
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On March 19, an air express ship- 
ment of 50 sharp-tailed grouse atr- 
rived in Pennsylvania. These game 
birds, a gift from the Province of 
Manitoba, were stocked by Commis- 
sion personnel in two north-central 
counties where habitat conditions 
appear to be favorable. Twenty-five 
birds were released near Owls Nest 
in Elk County and the remainder 
near Clermont in McKean County. 

These grouse are native to the 
region from the Lake States west and 
north as far as Alaska, and have been 
successfully introduced into the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan re- 
cently. There seems to have been a 
natural movement of this bird east- 
ward through Michigan and Ontario 
within the past few years. 

The typical habitat over much of 
the sharptail range is represented by 
large forest openings containing low 
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brush and scattered thickets. These 
openings may have been created by 
hard burns, frost pockets, abandoned 
farms, or open marshes. It is very im- 
portant that the openings be large, 
preferably several square miles in ex- 
tent, and reasonably permanent. Such 
cpenings now occur in the “big 
woods” of Pennsylvania as the result 
of two forces—fire and deer. 

A hard burn on areas where deer 
are abundant causes the trees to be 
killed, and the heavy browsing by 
deer on the new sprout growth pre- 
vents the regeneration of the forest. 
Usually only scattered aspen and 
cherry dot these old burns even after 
several years. Both of the initial re- 
leases were made on sites of this kind. 

The sharptail is larger than the 
ruffed grouse, being about the size of 
ring-necked pheasants. The cock is 
larger than the hen, but the two sexes 


Justly famous for its sporting and eating qualities the plump sharp-tailed grouse might 
well become a valuable game bird in the Keystone State. 
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Comparison of Jemele 
pin-titled grouse (1) 
ruffed grouse A) and 
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can be distinguished otherwise only 
by the markings on the two middle 
tail feathers. They show a lot of 
white in the plumage, particularly 
on the underparts, and the upper- 
parts are mottled with brown. In 
many ways, they resemble the snowy 
owl in color and pattern. 

The food of the sharptail is quite 
similar to that of the ruffed grouse, 
with berries, seeds, fruits, insects, and 
green plants forming much of its 
summer and fall diet. In the winter, 
buds, catkins, and other browse pro- 
vide food when the ground is covered 
with snow. 

One of the most striking features 
about the bird is its antics on the 
dancing grounds. Here the cocks 
gather at dawn to give their perform- 
ances. They coo and gobble, while 
their feet beat a rapid tatoo on the 
ground and their feathered legs buzz 
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like a mechanical toy. With head 
down and tail up, each cock jealously ™ 
guards his own little section of the 
open dancing ground. Sometimes ab 
dozens of these birds will be strutting cil 
at one time. The peak of dancing is to 


reached during the breeding season 
in the spring, but will continue 
throughout much of the year except 
during very cold or wet weather. 
The hopes of the Game Commis. 
sion and the hunters of the state 
accompany this initial release. If this | 
fine game bird can succeed upon this © 
barren land where deer, grouse, and | 
turkeys find little protection or sus 
tenance, it will help fill a gap im] 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife future. 
We hope that this stranger, repre) 
senting an expression of international 
good will from Canada, will bé 
pleased with what it finds in Pente 
sylvania and decides to stay! 
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“The Road to Conservation” is being presented as a series of articles. 
Each article will cover a particular period, subject, country or state and 
will be complete in itself. Collectively, they deal with man’s experiences 
with the soil. It is not intended that these articles present all of the de- 
tailed facts and information relative to the subjects but rather to present 
certain basic facts, raise certain questions and draw certain conclusions. 
It is hoped that they will stimulate many to read and study more about 
each subject. 

The suggestion that good fertile soil has caused man to be healthy, 
ambitious and prosperous, thereby advancing civilization, is intended. The 
implication that depleted soils have adversely affected man’s spiritual, 
mental and physical welfare is also intended. The author is prejudiced 
in the view that, while man has always been completely dependent upon 
the soil for his well being, he has destroyed not only the soil but other 
natural resources as well with little consideration for future generations. 

The more civilized man has become the more rapidly he has been 
able to use and destroy the natural resources which, in effect, support his 
civilization. The fact that this trend is accelerating should cause all of us 
to stop and ask—“Where are we heading?” 
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THE ROAD TO CONSERVATION 
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By Ivan McKeever 


F WE, as travelers, should see a 

signpost by the highway pointing 
and reading, “Six inches to a Desert 
and Starvation,” would we stop, look, 
and change our course, or would we 
just keep traveling in the same direc- 
tion? Our first reaction to such a ques- 
tion would probably be: “How ridic- 
ulous! Of course, we would change 
our direction!” None of us would 
want to arrive at a desert and starva- 
tion. Nevertheless, according to avail- 
able information, we have only an 
average six inches of good topsoil left 
on the farm lands of America. Ac- 
cording to records we are destroying 
this topsoil at a more rapid rate than 
any other country in the history of 
civilization. When we consider that 
there are 7,000 more people to feed 
in this country each day than there 
were to feed the day before, are we 
not headed for, at least, a reduced 
food supply per person? 

Will we heed the writing on the 
signpost and change our course? To 
partially answer this question we 
might briefly review the activities of 
man since the dawn of history to 
determine whether or not he has 
been able to see what was happening 
to the land in time to make necessary 
changes toward conservation. The 
rise and fall of empires in the past 
have gone hand in hand with the use 
and destruction of the natural re- 
sources. However, the development 
of agriculture was a basically neces- 
sary step in creating our concept of 
civilization. Someone has said, “The 
first step toward civilization is soil 
exploitation.” 


From the records of man we have 
learned how he has used and abused 
the natural resources built up by 
nature over many, many centuries, 
We have read how he has converted 
this natural wealth into man-made 
types of wealth. The conversion of 
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these natural resources into material 
objects has led man to refer to him- 
self as a builder of wealth and a 
founder of great cities and countries. 


We in this country have seen great 
forests destroyed, fertile soil misused 
and wasted, and _ beautiful clear 
streams polluted with silt and in- 
dustrial waste. We have already used 
and destroyed much of our original 
natural resources. These resources 
have been used to build skyscrapers, 
beautiful homes, and great bridges. 
They have been used to construct 
vast highway and railroad systems. 
secause of these accomplishments, we 
think of ourselves as being rich and 
prosperous. We, in this advanced age, 
try to convince ourselves, that we are 
far wiser and more able to _ look 
ahead than men of past generations 
and periods. In our enlightened en- 
vironment, we assure ourselves that 
we would certainly not destroy the 
resources of nature which have made 
our very high type of civilization 
possible. 

Nevertheless, our country has been 
going through a period not unlike 
periods in the history of many coun- 
tries of the past which were at first 
weak, then flournished, and then de- 
clined as the loss of the accumulative 
wealth of natural resources con- 
tinued. While thinking that we are 
too wise, too efficient, and too ca- 
pable to repeat the mistakes of the 
past, we are still faced with the fact 
that perhaps no other country in the 
history of the world has destroyed its 
renewable natural resources faster 
than our own. 


The machine age has enabled us to 
be very efficient in turning the prod- 
ucts of nature into man-made wealth. 
During the last 150 years we have be- 
come more and more proficient with 
our machines which has enabled us 
to speed up the depletion of the soil, 
the timber, and water, and_ the 
minerals with which we were blessed 
so abundantly. 


So again, as we refer to “Six Inches 
to a Desert and Starvation,” we have 
reference to what is left of the orig- 
inal rich mantle of topsoil over- 
laying the country. With the loss of 
this thin layer of soil, we would cer- 
tainly be in the close proximity of a 
desert insofar as producing the food 
and fiber necessary for our own 
health and well-being. Many times 
I have heard my good friend Howard 
Feather of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
vividly illustrate with his excellent 
color slide lecture just how close we 
are to this desert. 

We should be interested in the his- 
tory of man’s use and mismanage- 
ment of renewable natural resources, 
not just from the point of view of 
the history that is involved and not 
from the point of view of using these 
stories to over emphasize our present 
situation, but from the point of view 
of learning how to better utilize and 
continually conserve these natural 
resources for our own well-being. 

We can, of course, assume that 
what happened in China to its renew- 
able natural resources; that what 
happened in Greece to its forests, 
soils, and waters; that what happened 
to the once flourishing agriculture of 
North Africa will not happen here. 
We can read the history of the 
Roman Empire and we can perhaps 
convince ourselves that the decline 
of Rome was due to political corrup- 
tion and decay in government; or we 
could blame it, and justly so, on the 
frequent and sometimes long in- 
vasions of Italy by foreign foes. But, 
it we look closely and study all the 
facts, we would probably conclude 
that the distribution of free grain 
and other corrupt political practices 
were not entirely based on political 
decay but rather upon the fact that 
the good topsoil had been lost from 
the sloping hills of Italy. There is no 
denying that civilizations and nations 
have risen, prospered, and declined 
as the natural resources were utilized, 
depleted, and destroyed. 
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SCS Photo 


This aerial photo of Northumberland county farmland shows a splendid example of 
erosion prevention through modern contour strip farming methods. 


Undoubtedly, many of the great 
wars between nations have been 
fought not so much over political 
ideologies but rather for possession 
of the world’s fertile land. Was it a 
political ideal which caused Hitler’s 
legions to attack Russia in 1941 or 
was it rather an attempt to gain 
possession of the rich, black soil of 
the Ukraine? It is very doubtful that 
the Japanese people spent several 
decades preparing for war simply for 
the military glory that it would bring. 
It is easier to believe that the long- 
time plan and preparation by Japan 
was for the purpose of expanding 
their empire to include the rich soils 
of the East Indies and other fertile 
lands of East Asia. 

We saw the same thing happen in 
the earlier stages of World War II 
that was witnessed over 2,000 years 
previously when the Romans, need- 
ing wheat, decided to drive the Car- 
thaginian colonists out of Sicily. Sicily 


was then a great grain-growing aréa 
and was renowned as the granary of 
the Mediterranean area. For many 
years Rome levied an annual tribute 
cf 12 million bushels of grain against 
Sicily. This grain was used to feed 
the Roman Legions and for free dis- 
tribution at home. 


We could give many more ex- 
amples. In each case the same thing 
happened—the people in possession 
of the good lands resisted which re- 
sulted in terrible conflicts and suffer- 
ing. 

When the soil is lost, it is not just 
the farmer who suffers. The entire 
population is affected. Farmer and 
city dwellers alike depend on good 
soil for good food and a strong agri- 
culture is essential for a_ strong 
country. When agriculture prospered 
along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, the countries were 
strong and had great trade and in- 
custry. With the loss of the soil went 
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The last stages of soil erosion on a g 


photo on the opposite page. 


the loss of the industry and the trade. 
Carthage changed from the capitol 
of the trading world of its day to a 
declining city and, with later military 
defeat, was entirely destroyed. 

We have seen many examples 
which convince us that man’s worst 
enemy is erosion. The fact that many 
countries have been destroyed or 
seriously damaged by erosion is a 
good reason why we should prevent 
such a situation from running ifs 
course with us. However, there is 
every evidence that history is repeat- 
ing itself. I have stood on the edge 
of great gullies in some of our 
southern states and looked straight 
down for sixty feet, wondering why 
some of the best soils ever known in 
the history of the world have been 
so mistreated. I have also seen hun- 
dreds of examples in our own state 
of Pennsylvania where gully and 
sheet erosion have gradually and con- 
sistently removed the topsoil until to- 





SCS Photo 
Compare with the 


slope in Trans-Jordan. 


day many fields have lost all of the 
topsoil; others have lost part of the 
topsoil; and the state, as a whole, has 
lost from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of the topsoil. 

We know that collectively we are 
not taking these losses without try- 
ing to correct the situation. We know 
that the national government is in- 
terested in the conservation of our 
soil and water resources. We know 
that every state in the Union has 
taken steps to conserve the renewable 
natural resources—the soil, the water, 
the forests, and the wildlife. We 
know that many elements of our 
society are interested in conserving 
and wisely using these natural re- 
sources. A team for action in the 
proper use and conservation of our 
renewable natural resources has been 
developing over the last fifteen or 
twenty years. This team _ includes 
leaders from many professional fields. 
It includes leaders from industry and 
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labor. It likewise includes farmers 
and farm organizations. All under- 
stand what fertile soil, good forests, 
and pure water mean to our society. 

Heading the team for conservation 
and wise use of our renewable natural 
resources are more than 2,400 soil 
conservation districts. They are or- 
ganized and operated by farmers and 
now cover over 85% of the farm 


land of the country. These soil con- 
servation districts coordinate federal, 
state, and local agencies into one 
program based on local needs and 
managed by local people. A good 
start has been made but the main job 
lies ahead! Let’s all become active 
members on this conservation team! 


To Be Continued. 





SCS CALLS 1952 RECORD YEAR 


The Soil Conservation Service reports that it surpassed all 
previous records in the use of technical aid supplied to soil con- 
servation districts in 1952, according to the Wildlife Manage- 


ment Institute. 


More land was surveyed to determine its needs and capabili- 
ties, more farmers and ranchers became soil conservation district 
cooperators, and more needed conservation practices were ap- 
plied to the land. Soil Conservation surveys were made on nearly 
38,000 acres—an increase of about seven per cent over the pre- 
vious year. About 252,000 farmers and ranchers became coop- 
erators with locally organized and operated Soil Conservation 
Districts for the first time during the year—an 80 per cent in- 
crease over 1951. More than 86,000 of these farmers and ranch- 
ers developed their full basic plans on about 23,000 acres. An- 
other 166,000 started conservation plans on about 54,000 acres 
and made some progress toward the goal of a basic or complete 
plan during the year. The large increase in numbers of new 
district cooperators was largely the result of the Service’s “Pro- 
gressive Planning” procedure instituted about two years ago. 
The new procedure enables land operators to become district 
cooperators and get immediate help from SCS with practice 
that will eventually be part of a basic conservation plan bit 
without waiting for development of a full detailed plan before 
beginning their conservation work. This enables farmers and 
ranchers to start gradually and move progressively into conser- 


vation farming. 


Dr. Robert M. Salter, chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
attributes progress made to three main developments: the new 
progressive planning procedure, increased experience and effici- 
ency of service technicians, and growing strength and activity 


of soil conservation districts. 


































By John O. Day 
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UR backyard has become an in- 

ternational battleground. Sub- 
versive agents from other lands have 
cleverly installed an ugly array ol 
thugs and hoodlums within our fence- 
rows. Their technique is all too fa- 
miliar. Some of our more sensitive 
citizens have already given up in dis- 
gust and moved on elsewhere, un- 
able to stomach the filthy habits 
and boorish manners of these inter- 
national brigands. 

Give them an inch and _ they'll 
take the whole backyard. The good 
American way of backyard democracy 
is in peril wherever these blatant fel- 
low travelers gain a _ foothold. 
Cowardly in single combat, they 
usurp the best building sites by sheer 
weight of numbers and proceed to 
turn the once-peaceful residential 
district into a noisy slum. 

Great sections of the countryside 
have already been taken over by 
these un-American immigrants. Un- 
less some drastic counter-measures are 
invoked not a belfry nor public 
building from coast to coast will be 
safe from their massed attack. 

Advance agents of this criminal 
gang appeared on our shores many 


: 


years ago. They came openly, amid 
much fanfair as to their ability to 
combat certain noxious insects. It 
was not long until we found that 
the English sparrow was not only 
combatting insects, but everything 
else that got in the way of his rapid 
homesteading. He is a Leftist, loud 
and arrogant, always quarreling and 
a complete nuisance. 

A pair of robins had nested for 
many years in a cedar tree close by 
our back porch. One season the 
English attacked in force and routed 
the natives. They immediately 
moved in with a tremendous load of 
household goods, building a bulky 
slipshod nest that kept falling all 
over the lawn. I didn’t have the 
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heart to push the nest out of the 
tree and we put up with the con- 
tinual racket and general mess all 
summer. 

Since then I have pointedly ad- 
vised these fellows to go on about 
their business when they show 
signs of building anywhere nearby. 
In the winter months they have an 
annoying habit of sleeping in the 
garage. This wouldn’t be so bad 
if they didn’t insist on touching up 
the paint job on the old family 
car. I have put in many an irate 
half hour batting at them with a 
broom as they flit coyly from rafter 
to rafter, always just out of reach. 

After the English sparrows had 
“softened up” our defenses, the real 
saboteurs of backyard decency 
moved in. These are the storm troop- 
ers of the bird world, the self-suf- 
ficient starlings. They are by no 
means meek, but they will soon 
inherit the earth unless something 
is done to stop their advance 


We used to enjoy the bluebirds 
who nested regularly with us. Their 
quiet, dignified manners made them 
most desirable tenants. I built them 
a roomy box on the side of the 
garage and they took up residence 
immediately. Then the starlings ar- 
rived and put in a claim for the 
box. It gave me no little pleasure 
to see the bluebird rout the foreign- 
ers decisively. 

The starlings called for instruc- 
tions and were soon hard at work, 
boring from within to unseat the 
bluebirds. They moved in_ behind 
the box, building in the narrow 
space between the box and the side 
of the garage. Here they raised a 
brood with such a racket and amid 
such filth that the bluebirds had no 
choice but to seek more dignified 
surroundings elsewhere. 


As with all fellow travelers the 
starlings seem to find fault with 
everything in their “adopted” coun- 
try. They sit in our poplar trees and 


jeer at everything and _ everybody 
passing beneath. So far as I am con. 
cerned they came to scoff and have 
remained to scoff. It would be of 
vast benefit to the whole conserva- 
tion program if the policy makers 
would give some thought to these 
aliens, who are unworthy of citizen- 
ship, and who are shouldering our 
native birds out of existence. 

To make matters worse, this year 
the backyard battle has seen fifth 
column activity by the traitorous 
cowbirds. The shiftless, lazy females 
have spent many hours skulking 
about the shrubbery, spying out the 
nests of the chipping sparrows so 
that they may sneak in and deposit 
their unwanted egg with the spar- 
row’s clutch. Our backyard was once 
a parade ground for the good old 
Yankee robin. Now it has become 
a sort of sounding board for all the 
feathered rabble rousers in the 
neighborhood. 

During the sunny May weekend I 
spent a most enjoyable interlude 
visiting one of the few great blue 
heron rookeries in my hiking terri- 
tory. At least fifteen pairs are nest- 
ing in this area, which was a bit 
of open beech and hard maple wood- 
land close by their hunting grounds 
in the famous Pymatuning swamps. 
There were several of us in the 
party, members of the unique or- 
ganization of outdoorsmen known as 
the Gooselookers. Bobolinks trailed 
their ecstatic flight song across the 
broad meadows as we negotiated the 
wire fences guarding the timberland, 
and I heard the reedy tremolo of 
the tree frog. 

We walked in among the trees and 
came suddenly to the chosen nest- 
ing area. There was no mistaking 
this site. The ground all about the 
favored trees appeared as if white- 
washed, with here and there a piece 
of the shell of the dull bluish-green 
eggs, which are slightly large than a 
hen’s egg. I picked up two large 
feathers beneath the nests. 
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High overhead the sky was filled 
with the complaining birds, who 
soared solemnly about, casting great 
shadows on the forest floor. Appar- 
ently the babies were recent fledg- 
lings, for we could not see them in 
the rickety platforms of sticks they 
use for nests. These platforms were 
crude lattices perched precariously in 
the tree tops, sometimes three in one 
tree. 

Away from their rookery these big 
herons are wild, shy, solitary and 
suspicious birds. When suddenly en- 
countered while fishing along some 
hidden waterway the lanky fellow 
bends those long legs and makes a 
mighty leap forward. Then his great 
wings arch and lift him with the 
first stroke seemingly a rod into the 
air. 

When he gets up steam he pulls in 
his long neck and trails his long legs 
in faithful reproduction of the famil- 
iar Japanese screen motif. Here on 
his nesting grounds he kicked up 
quite a fuss at our intrusion. We 
waited patiently below, at good ob- 
servation points, and presently the 
birds began to alight awkwardly on 
the nests. 


Patience is the watchword of the 
heron when he is about his fishing. 
He will stand motionless in shallow 
water, waiting for small fish, frogs 
or other provender to come within 
range. The strong sharp bill strikes 
suddenly and either snaps up or im- 
pales the hapless victim. If a fish 
has been caught, he tosses it in the 
air and swallows it, head downward, 
so as to avoid the scratching fins. 

Unfortunately the big fellow offers 
an exotic target to the trigger-happy 
gun goons who insist on smearing the 
countryside with the blood of any 
poor creature that comes. within 
range. Little care they for the pic- 
turesque animation which these dig- 
nified fishermen give to our marshes. 
They shoot and pass on, leaving a 
useless mass of flesh and feathers de- 
composing in many a morass where 


the law does not penetrate and the 
rifle ball does. 

When wounded and cornered, the 
great blue heron can be a dangerous 
prisoner and should be handled with 
extreme caution. That rapier bill, 
which can strike viciously, is capable 
of inflicting severe and, it is said, 
sometimes fatal wounds. I don’t blame 
him for defending himself and hope 
fervently that his tribe may increase, 
so that countrymen may forever en- 
joy the twilight picture he paints 
against the sundown sky as he flaps 
majestically along to his feeding 
grounds. 

The May beetles have come to pay 
us their annual spring visit. Each 
night they fumble and buzz about 
the light at our front doorstep. There 
will be as many as two dozen of these 
brown “June-bugs” blundering about 
or at rest on sills and door jambs. 
Then another will come roaring in 
out of the night, to bank clumsily 
into the light and fall scuffling to the 
floor. Entering the house while these 
shard-borne creatures are about re- 
quires delicate timing. It’s a matter 
of “in quick and close the door” or 
spend the next few moments corral- 
ling June bugs from behind sofas and 
under tables. 

These brown fellows are entitled 
to their few evenings carousal among 
the bright lights. They spent three 
long years underground as_ grub- 
worms, nibbling at the roots of grass 
and vegetable plants. Now their ap- 
prenticeship is ended and they have 
come upstairs to eat, drink and be 
merry for a brief spell before buzzing 
off to bug heaven. 

Our front door light has lured 
many interesting visitors during the 
dark hours. Here the harvest is so 
good that our quota of spiders work 
long hours overtime repairing breaks 
in their webs caused by the mad 
whirl about the light. Mr. Gumpox, 
the toad, takes a post somewhere be- 
low, living high on the hapless small 
fry who tumble dazedly down after 
smashing into the luminous globe. 
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On occasion some of the elite of 
midnight society come to call on us. 
We were delighted to find a gorgeous 
Luna moth, the “empress of the 
night,” clinging to our door one re- 
cent evening. Surely this graceful, 
soaring creature floating through the 
perfumed dusk is no less than the 
queen of the fairies. She wore a white 
velvet jacket and an_ undulating 
opera cloak of softest, delicate green, 
trimmed with brown and white. 

I brought her indoors to spend 
the night, which had spent more rain 
dashing against the house, and she 
promptly laid almost filty eggs in 
black-dotted groups on some newly 
hung curtains. This brought on some 
bitter comment by the distaff side of 


our household, but I managed to get 
the moth safely launched the next 
evening on a flight across the bot- 
tom-lands. 

With arrival of another May the 
countryman’s cup o’er-flows again 
with the boundless delights of the 
wayside trails. The wood thrush is 
back on the hillside with his silver 
flute. Chattering swifts course once 
again above his home valley. The 
flicker “yarrups” from the trees across 
the creek and the robin scolds mildly 
in the twilight. Now there is no 
straining of ears to hear the music, 
no effort to catch the fragrance of 
blossoms and fresh-turned earth. Now 
every day afield is an adventure. 

... The End 





LOOK OUT FOR THE LOCUSTS 


A brood of the seventeen Year 
Locust, last seen in 1936, will appear 
in central and southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania about the last of May and in 
June this year. Countless thousands 
of these periodical cicadas will come 
swarming out of the ground, accord- 
ing to Dr. A. B. Champlain, State 
Entomologist. Counties expected to 
be primarily effected in this big 
locust year are: Adams, Bedford, 
Berks, Blair, Bucks, Carbon, Chester, 
Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Lacka- 
wanna, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, Mercer, Mifflin, 
Monroe, Montgomery, Montour, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill, Snyder, Somerset, Union 
and York. 

These locusts have spent the past 
sixteen years buried twelve to eight- 
een inches below the surface of the 
ground in immature stage. Soon 
after they emerge, they will begin 
crawling up any convenient object— 
trees, shrubs, houses, fences. Here the 
remarkable transformation to the 


adult stage takes place. The females 
next begin slitting twigs and branches 
to deposit their eggs. This causes 
damage and many of the twigs or 
branches will later break off because 
of winds or growing fruit. In orchards 
and nurseries the loss is greatest al- 
though there is generally but slight 
permanent injury. Cicadas do not 
bite nor sting and are not poisonous 
or dangerous to handle. 

Egg-laying activities will probably 
be completed by mid-June and the 
adult cicadas’ life will have ended, 
their dead remains littering the 
ground and providing many _ birds 
and animals with a rich, abundant 
source of temporary food. Soon.after- 
wards the young locusts will hatch 
from their tree-top cradles, fall to the 
ground, and bury themselves into the 
soil not to be seen again for another 
seventeen years. 

Agricultural experts state that, be- 
cause total damage from these insects 
is slight and the effects disappear 
quickly, any attempt to control or 
eradicate the cicadas would be a 
waste of time and money. 


Low: 


By George X. Sand 


PART V 


The story so far: Having been 
reared in captivity on the backwoods 
farm of Hoke Bronson, Smoky the 
deer managed to escape to the wilds 
where a host of wonderful experiences 
awaited him under the tutelage of 
Whitefoot, a dainty young doe. 

One cold night, however, fleeing 
before a ravenous wild dog pack, 
Whitefoot slips in the snow, sprain- 
ing her leg. Using himself as a decoy 
to save Whitefoot’s life, Smoky de- 
liberately leads the pursuing pack 
away in a new direction. 

Winded, still weak from the wound 
in his shoulder, caused by Hoke 
Bronson’s rifle bullet, Smoky dis- 
covers, too late, that he can not out- 
run the pack. The slobbering jaws 
of the gaunt leader close triumph- 
antly over one hind leg as he goes 
down. . 











HEN Smoky felt himself spraw- 

ling headlong down the snowy 
slope he was certain his end had 
come. However, the very greed of his 
howling pursuers was to provide him 
with another chance, slim though it 
may be. The cruel jaws of the gaunt 
leader had already closed triumph- 
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leader released his hold to turn and 
snap viciously at the shaggy intruder. 
This moment of respite was 
enough for Smoky. Leaping to his 
feet, he raced on down the slope to- 
ward a frozen-over bog. The dog pack, 
furious, took up the chase again. 
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This was familiar territory. At. the 
edge of the bog was the beaver pond 
where Smoky had first met White- 
foot. His racing hoofs carried him 
past the long dam of sticks and 
mud—straight out onto the treacher- 
ous ice from which Whitefoot had 
rescued him. 

Would his panting pursuers dare 
follow? Smoky hadn’t long to wait. 
The enraged dogs leaped upon the 
ice in a slipping, sliding bunch, hot 
at his heels. 

Smoky ran now with hanging 
tongue. His strength was about gone. 
But he kept on. Purposely he avoided 
the safety of the tiny grass islands. In- 
stead, he made straight for the spot 
where he’d crashed through before! 

Behind him the big shepherd dog 
closed the distance between them 
rapidly. Smoky knew he was making 
ready to leap. This time the gaunt 
brute would not be shaken off. . . . 


Suddenly there came an ominous 
crack from the rotten ice underfoot. 
This was what Smoky had been wait- 
ing for. He leaped sideways to the 
safety of the nearest hummock. 

Behind him, caught helplessly in 
the trap he’d so set for them, the 
startled killers were unable to check 
their forward momentum. One by 
one, a tangle of twisting and snarling 
bodies, they splashed into the freez- 
ing, breath-taking dark water of the 
widening hole in the ice. 


Smoky, meanwhile was making his 
way safely from one small island to 
the next, just as Whitefoot had 
taught him. 


Back on the shore once more, he 
waited calmly until his labored 
breathing steadied; until gradually 
the choked cries from the struggling 
killer dogs in the center of the bog 
grew weaker and weaker, finally ceas- 
ing altogether. 


Smoky felt a grim satisfaction. 
Never again would he and his friends 
be bothered by this particular pack of 
bloodthirsty animals. He _ could 


hardly wait to observe Whitefoot’s © 
recation to his daring feat. 

However, when Smoky approached 
the thicket where he’d left Whitefoot 
it was the pale-faced stag who greeted 
him first. The stag stood belligerently 
between him and the rest of the does, 
including Whitefoot. And as Smoky 
moved closer the big leader lowered 
his sweeping rack menacingly. 

Puzzled, Smoky stopped. Beyond 
the stag, now snorting and pawing 
the snow underfoot, Smoky could see 
the others watching him, waiting 
coolly to see what he would do. 

Even before he could decide, how. 
ever, the stag seemed to lose patience. 
He charged, head low and swinging, 
sharp-tined antlers aimed straight at 
Smoky’s tender underparts. Just in 
time, Smoky gave a violent leap to 
one side. 

The leader rushed past with a bel- 
low of rage. Immediately, he whirled 
in the snow, preparing for another 
attack. Smoky regarded him coldly. 
With no horns of his own to defend 
himself, outweighed three to one, he 
felt hatred for the big stag. He threw 
an imploring glance at Whitefoot. 
Her trim face remained inscrutable. 


Once more the pale-faced one 
rushed him. Smoky, weary from his 
long race with the dogs, failed to 
dodge in time. A polished tine ripped 
painfully through -the skin along his 
rump. Bright red blood spurted, 
trickling down his leg. 


Smoky backed hurriedly away. Re- 
sentment burned through him. The 
overpowering, hateful musk of the 
big buck lay tauntingly in his flaring 
nostrils. Whitefoot still was making 
no move to follow him. And the big 
stag, meanwhile, was making ready 
for another murderous charge. 

Helpless, Smoky turned slowly and 
limped away. 

And behind him, had he _ but 
realized it, Whitefoot had to fight 
back her wild urge to follow. Herself 
not yet of breeding age, she knew 








As the cruel jaws of the leader closed 
triumphantly over his leg Smoky felt him- 
self sprawling headlong down the snowy 
slope. 
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perfectly well that the leader had not 
wanted to add her to his harem. In- 
stead, the big fellow had merely been 
recentful of Smoky’s ability to do’ 
what he himself had failed to do— 
protect the herd. And he was choos- 
ing this method to show his dislike 
for Smoky. Had Whitefoot made a 
move to follow, she knew that the 
big leader would have gored him to 
death before her eyes. 


His aching shoulder and lacerated 
hindquarters a good reflection of his 
own bitter feelings, Smoky decided 
grimly to travel away from there; to 
forget Whitefoot completely and at 
the same time escape once and for all, 
if possible, the hovering menace of 
Hoke Bronson on his back trail. 


Stopping only to browse and rest, 
he pushed his way deeper into the 
somber forest. Late on the afternoon 
of the third day snow began to fall. 
The big flakes came spinning down 
endlessly from a shifting gray mass of 
millions of others that seemed to 
hang close overhead. The whole 
forest appeared to be in motion. And 
yet, strangely, there came no sound. 
Smoky could almost hear the silence, 
in fact. 

Now and then a cold wind would 
whip down from the north to bite 
through the short hair of his under- 
sides. Then the snow flakes would 
slant stingingly into his already 
watering eyes. But he plodded on. 
He seemed to be searching for just 
the right place to stop, and he hadn’t 
found it yet. 


The next morning, as suddenly as 
it had started, the blizzard abated. 
And Smokly, coming to a halt at the 
lip of a big hill, knew instinctively 
that the snow-etched, hushed wilder- 
ness stretching away below him was 
what he’d been searching for. It 
would become his new home. 


He stood there for some time, 
drinking in the majestic grandeur, re- 
sponding to the thought provoking 
solitude. Through the trees, naked 
of their leaves now, he could study 


the whitened countryside for miles 
around. Nothing moved. But Smoky 
wasn’t deceived. He knew that this 
was the season when the grim spectres 
of Cold and Starvation stalked fur- 
tively through the bleak woodland 
world, driving home to all warm. 
blooded creatures the bitter lesson of 
the survival of the fittest. Right now 
there would be hidden nostrils test- 
ing his scent. Suspicious eyes were 
turning quickly to focus—some cur- 
ious, others shrewd and calcuating. 


A woodpecker drummed loudly 
against a hollow tree. Slowly, Smoky 
descended the snowy slope to his new 
domain. 


In the bleak weeks following, the 
young deer was to witness many times 
the grim spectacle of fresh, scarlet 
blood against the otherwise unbroken 
snow. Sometimes the tragic story was 
told by a red squirrel’s fluffy tail at 
the base of a tall pine, like a flag 
fallen in defeat; or a wild duck car- 
cass found picked clean on the shore 
of some partly frozen stream; or a 
deer’s well-chewed rib bones. 

Once, all that remained at the 
death scene were a few scattered tufts 
of brown rabbit fur. Because he had 
nothing else to do, Smoky _back- 
trailed curiously along the rabbit's 
path, reading clearly from the V'd 
footprints in the snow each stage of 
emotion that the little victim had 
experienced before his sudden de- 
mise. 

The rabbit had met its end in a 
small open valley. As it approached 
the unprotected area, its hopping gait 
had cautiously slowed, as revealed by 
the decreased distance between . the 
tracks.. Then, reaching the edge of 
the brush, it had faced backward, sit- 
ting there long enough to melt the 
snow underfoot as it listened for pur- 
suit. Convinced, it had _ started 
quickly across the open space with 
long, leaping hops. Unfortunately, it 
must have glanced in all directions 


(Continued on page 35) 
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moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


Chester contains 487,360 acres and 
ranks twenty-seventh in size of all 
Pennsylvania counties. Forested areas 
cover 86,493 acres. Publicly owned 
land totals 2,743 acres, including 926 
acres of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The county has always been de- 
cidedly rural and the great Chester 
Valley, extending through the center 
of the county from northeast to south- 
west, contains many fine farms and 
estates. The worn piedmont or roll- 
ing upland affords fertile soil, good 
drainage, and a variety of building 
stone. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading lines. The Lincoln Highway 
(U. S. 30), the Lakes to Sea Highway 
(U. S. 322), the Baltimore Pike (U. 
S. 1) and other important routes tra- 
verse the county which has 1,014 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Edward 
]. Fasching has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: North, East and 
South Coventry, Warwick, East and 
West Vincent, East and West Pike- 
land, Schuylkill, Charlestown, Upper 
Uwchland, Uwchland, Brandywine, 
Caln, Valley, West Brandywine, Sads- 
bury, West Sadsbury, West Caln, 
Honebrook, Nantmeal, and _ East 
Nantmeal. 

District Game Protector Peter J. 


Filkosky, R. D. No. 4, Coatesville, has 
jurisdiction over the following town- 
ships: West Fallonfield, Highland, 
East Fallonfield, West Bradford, 
Bradford, West Goshen, West Town, 
Thornbury, Birmingham, Pennsbury, 
Kennett, East and West Marlboro, 
Pocopson, Newlin, London Grove, 
Londonderry, Penn, Upper and 
Lower Oxford, East and West Not- 
tingham, Elk, New London, Franklin, 
London Britain. 


Fish Warden 


Horace A. Pyle, 1507 Sterling 
Street, Coatesville, includes Chester 
County in his area of jurisdiction. 


Agriculture 


Chester County ranks second in the 
State in the value of milk and num- 
ber of cattle and third in corn pro- 
duction. There are many truck farms, 
the products of which are readily 
marketed in the nearby urban areas. 
The growing of mushrooms is an im- 
portant industry in the southeastern 
part of the county. The County con- 
tains 4,172 farms with 196,658 acres 
under cultivation. 


Industry 


Manufacturing, as exemplified by 
the steel plants at Coatesville and 
Phoenixville, is the most important 
industry, yet this well organized in- 
dustrialization has not greatly altered 
the general rural character of the 
county. Rich mineral wealth was 
early discovered in Coventry Town- 
ship in the northeastern part of the 
county where the second iron furnace 
in the State was built before 1720. 
At Coatesville the first rolling mill in 
America was built in 1793. The 
mineral industry is largely devoted to 
the production of crushed stone and 
lime, although silica sand is made 
and various kinds of building stone 
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have been quarried. “Black granite,” 
a stone suitable for monuments, is 
quarried and polished near Saint 
Peters. Chief products of the county 
include iron and steel plates and 
shapes, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, cotton cloth, machinery and 
parts, cardboard paper, canned and 
preserved goods, silk hosiery and un- 
derwear. 


History 


One of the three original counties, 
Chester was laid out by William 
Penn in 1682. Named for Cheshire, 
England, the oldest settlements in 
the State were made by the Swedes 
along the Delaware river. During the 
Revolutionary War the Battle of 
Brandywine was fought in the county. 
General Anthony (Mad Anthony) 
Wayne, famous patriot leader who 
commanded the Americans at Paoli, 
was born here. Phoenixville was the 
furthest point inland reached by the 
British in the Revolution. Valley 
Forge, where Washington’s army 
spent the famous winter of 1777-78, 
was in this county. At an early date 
friendly relations were established 
with the Indians of this area. Trad- 
ing with them was carried on to 
mutual advantage for years. Only 
four Indians remained as residents in 
the county at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, the last of whom—In- 
dian Hannah—died in 1803 at the age 
of 100 years. 


Chester county has three institu- 
tions for higher education. Lincoln 
University, founded by Presbyterians 
in 1854 for the education of Negroes, 
is located in Lower Oxford Town- 
ship. Immaculate College, a Roman 
Catholic school for women, founded 
in 1900, is in East Whiteland Town- 
ship. West Chester is the location of 
a large State teachers college. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 


length or area of stocked waters) in. 
clude: Beaver Run, brook trout, 
Pughtown, Rt. 100, 3 miles; Birch 
Run (trib. W. Br. Brandywine 
Creek), brook trout, Coatesville, Rt. 
30, 2 miles; Birch Run (trib. Buck 
Run), brook trout, Buck Run, Rt, 
182, 3 miles; Broad Run, brown trout, 
Marshallton, Rt. 162, 4 miles; Little 
Broad Run, brook trout, Downing. 
town, Rt. 30, 4 miles; Doe Run, brook 
trout, Cochranville, Rt. 41, 6 miles; 
French Creek, brown & rainbow 
trout, Knauertown, Rt. 23, 17 miles; 
Indian Run, brook trout, Glenmore, 
Rt. 282, 4 miles; Matthews Run, 
brook trout, Chester Springs, Rt. 113, 
4 miles; E. Br. Octoraro Creek, rain- 
bow trout, Atglen, Rt. 41, 10 miles; 
Officers Run, brown & rainbow trout, 
Atglen, Rt. 41, 5 miles; Pocopson 
Creek, brown trout, Pocopson, Rt. 
322, 4 miles; Rock Run, brook trout, 
Knauertown, Rt. 23, 3 miles; Valley 
Creek, brown & rainbow trout, Paoli, 
Rt. 30, 6 miles; West Valley Creek, 
brown trout, Exton, Rt. 30, 6 miles; 
White Clay Creek, brook & brown 
trout, Avondale, Rt. 1, 12 miles; 
Middle Br., White Clay Creek, brown 
trout, Avondale, Rt. 1, 4 miles; E. 
Br., Brandywine Creek, black bass, 
Downingtown, Rt. 30, 12 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Chester County offers generally 
good small game hunting. Pheasants 
and rabbits provide most of the sport 
although the county contains one of 
the best bobwhite quail populations 
left in the Commonwealth. Numer- 
ous small woodlots harbor a good 
number of gray squirrels while small 
deer and grouse populations are 
found in the northeast section. A por- 
tion of State Game Lands Number 
43, totalling 926 acres, lies in this sec- 
tion near Warwick. The County is 
famed for its fox hunting. More than 
26,000 acres of this county are en- 
rolled in the Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program. 


. . The End 
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(Continued from page 30) 


except upward. The wing-tip marks 
in the snow told of the cruel beak 
and outstretched, rending talons of 
the big owl that had launched itself 
cn noiseless wings from a _ nearby 
bough. . 

Such mistakes are made but once 
in the wild. 

Yet, through the long, grim winter 
Smoky managed to survive. He did 
it by moving cautiously, studying 
each new situation for long minutes, 
listening carefully to every tell-tale 
sound before making a decision that 
might cost his life. Often the young 
buck went without food. Often he 
was frightened into wall-eyed, tremb- 
ling fear when danger stalked close 
and there was absolutely no one to 
turn to for help. 

At last there came to the waiting 
woodland world the first welcome 
sign of spring. One gray March morn- 
ing the bitter wind veered unex- 
pectedly into the south. Soon after 
this the rains came, washing away the 
white mantel from the land, leaving 
it blotched and morose; the black 
dripping limbs of the trees framed 
nakedly against the lowering sky. 

But only temporarily did such 
dreariness last. The pointed leaves 
of the skunk cabbage popped up 
through the loosening ground, the 
leader in the annual race of growing 
things to transform the sleeping earth. 
White trillium, violets, wild aspara- 
gus and strawberry quickly added 
their colors to those of the already 
greening twigs and shrubs. 


Mayweed cast its poignant perfume 
down brightening forest lanes, now 
stirring with hungry bear, wood- 
chuck, skunk, raccoon and chipmunk 
whom the warm weather had brought 
out of hibernation. In the low places, 
wet from the melting snows, the high- 
pitched melody of the spring peepers 
was already in progress. The heavens 
resounded with the gabbling cries of 
long lines of wildfowl migrating 
northward once more. Song birds 


sang in the trees again. Even the fish, 
happy to be able to desert the mud 
where they had lain dormant all 
winter, came to the surface of ponds 
and streams to feed noisily upon the 
early hatches of insects that now 
hummed back and forth there. 

Because he had been reared on the 
farm of Hoke Bronson, this was 
Smoky’s first spring in the woods. 
And so he naturally viewed all these 
goings on with happy amazement. No 
longer did he have to fear the gnaw- 
ing pangs of hunger; food was every- 
where now. No longer did he feel 
lonely, with only the gaunt, furtive 
predators for companions; now an 
entirely different society of wildlife 
seemed to have suddenly inhabited 
the forest—gay, chattering, friendly. 

But, perhaps most exciting of all, 
was the realization that a change was 
taking place atop his head. He was 
beginning to grow horns—the first 
badge of his manhood! The two buds, 
filled with blood and looking some- 
what like two fat sausages between 
his big ears, would become nothing 
more than single shoots during this, 
his second year. Still, he felt very 
proud of them, and caught himself 
thinking ominously of the pale-faced: 
stag and the score which remained to 
one day be settled with the big fellow 
for humiliating him in the presence 
of Whitefoot. 

Whitefoot he’d thought of 
her often during the lonely winter 
months. Several times he'd started 
back to her, thinking to persuade her 
to return and share the grandeur of 
his new domain. But he’d remem- 
bered, too, her cool manner when the 
leader of the herd had driven him off. 
And so each time he’d given in to his 
pride and remained here. 

It was a lazy, contented world now 
wherein one could switch languidly 
ac the hovering flies, or just lie in 
tall grass, unhurriedly chewing a 
choice cud. 

Still, lest one forget, even here in 
the warming sun the basic law of sur- 
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vival remained unchanged. Smoky 
was remained forcibly of this one 
morning as he paused to watch a 
family of chipmunks cavorting about 
the concealed entrance of their bur- 
row beneath an old stump. 

Looking somewhat like a small red 
squirrel, but with added parallel 
black and white stripes running down 
the length of his arched back, the 
father chipmunk was busily search- 
ing through the weeds for food for 
four little ones, each almost an exact 
copy of himself in coloring. 

The happy chipmunk paused, sing 
ing to his loved ones with a cheery 
chip, chip, chip of sound. Suddenly 
there came an ominous rustle. Then 
a long shadow fell evilly across the 
ground before the mother and babies. 

The little chipmunk glanced up 
quickly to the top of the stump. To 
his horror, he saw the supple brown 
death that had inched into position 
there, tail twitching. 

The weasel’s eyes glittered as he 
regarded the chipmunk family, trying 
to decide which to strike first. In 
the second that it took the killer to 
make up his mind the little father 
chipmunk had already acted. Leap- 
ing boldly past the foot of the stump 
where the weasel crouched, the chip- 
munk sped off in a direction that 
would take them away from the bur- 
row entrance. 

Instantly the glossy killer flashed 
off his perch in pursuit. Within the 
space of a half dozen swift bounds 
it had caught its doomed prey. Sharp 
teeth slashed unerringly through the 
neck artery. Then it proceeded to 
crouch gluttonishly over the fallen 
victim, drinking the warm blood. 

Smoky turned away. He wondered 
sadly if the dimming eyes of the 
valiant little chipmunk, turned now 


r 





in death toward the hidden burrow 
entrance, had been rewarded by see. 
ing his family disappear within. 


The weather grew hotter and 
Smoky instinctively sought relief in 
the vicinity of the stream banks, 
Here, where the vegetation grew lush, 
there was the soothing murmur of 
the water and the cool, earthy smell 
of fern and leaf mold. 

For this was the season of the sud- 
den summer rainstorm. Puffy, mois- 
ture-laden clouds had a habit of slid- 
ing across the sun. Then, standing 
still in the humid forest, Smoky 
would observe how the voices of the 
insects and birds invariably dropped 
uneasily in tempo. There would 
come the first distant roll of thunder, 
Perhaps a slight rustle of leaves 
would momentarily break the mount- 
ing tension. Then a jagged flash of 
lightning would illuminate the 
darkening sky. Suddenly, the chill, 
drenching rain would descend upon 
him, filling the woods with its swee 
ing, pattering sound. Dropping dis- 
mally down through whatever pro- 
tective leafy shelter he may have 
sought beforehand, the big drops 
would invariably find his sleek, red- 
dish-brown coat, leaving it shaggy 
and unkempt looking. The roar of 
the thunder crashes would echo and 
re-echo inside his twitching ears, mak- 
ing him flinch and stand in humble 
awe of the mighty powers that He 
could unleash across the universe. 
Then suddenly it would be all over. 

And through it all, Smoky became 
aware of a growing restlessness. He 
sensed that something important, 
perhaps even something ominous, 
was about to happen to him. And 
at the moment he had no means of 
telling what this would be... . . 

. To Be Continued. 
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parts of the state. 


ENNSYLVANIA may not have 

the greatest hunting pressure in 
the world, but surely it cannot be 
far removed from the top of the list 
of heavily hunted areas. It is an in- 
dustrial empire and at the same time 
one of the Nation’s agricultural 
leaders, with an average population 
of 231 per square mile. This is far 
higher than the density of many 
European and Asiatic nations and 
not far below the population density 
of India and Pakistan. Nearly eighteen 
per cent of all United States mineral 
products during the past 35 years has 
come from Pennsylvania. 

Michigan may have more hunters, 
but that State is about fifty per cent 
larger in area than Pennsylvania. 
South Dakota had a density of 8.4 


Clean farming methods have reduced food and cover for wildlife to a minimum in most 


persons per square mile in 1950. 
Pennsylvania would fit into Texas al- 
most six times. California, the second 
largest state in the Union, with a 
population about the same as Penn- 
sylvania, is almost 31% times as large 
as the Keystone State. 

Some handicaps that exist in wild- 
life conservation in Pennsylvania are 
unavoidable and can be charged to 
progress, the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, etc., such as: 

The hunting population is in- 
creasing. 

The hunting territory is gradually 
being reduced: The construction of 
more and better highways removes 
hunting territory and creates added 
hazards to wildlife. The Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike alone, even though 
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not completed to the New Jersey 
border, removes approximately 10,000 
acres of land from production and 
from the hunting grounds. More 
highways also mean a greater kill of 
game on the highways, and after 
making some trips, one cannot help 
but wonder which kills more game, 
the hunters or the motorists. 


New building developments: 
Everywhere there are cities and towns 
of all sizes in which new homes are 
being built. This building program 
takes farm and wildlife land out of 
production. No matter which high- 
way you travel you see new homes 
and soon towns will be connected for 
miles in many directions and in many 
areas. It might eventually be a case 
of looking at neon signs all the way 
from Harrisburg to New York City, 
and from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
on the main highways, except the 
turnpike, which does not permit ad- 
vertising. 

A National Defense program pro- 
vides another handicap in Pennsyl- 
vania through the establishment of 
additional military reservations, such 
as the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 
near Chambersburg, which has re- 
moved thousands of acres of good 
farm land from public hunting 
grounds. More recently there is the 
land for the little Pentagon in south- 
central Pennsylvania. 


In some parts of Pennsylvania, 
prominent and wealthy people are 
purchasing farms to convert into pri- 
vate estates. This is happening in 
eastern Pennsylvania, especially 
where people from New York City 
and elsewhere are locating. In Bucks 
County, for instance, there are many 
such examples. Public hunting usually 
becomes a thing of the past when 
farms are converted into big private 
estates. 


Besides these things that perman- 
ently reduce hunting territory, there 
are others that have definitely re- 
duced the game supply. It would be 
well to give thought to a few of them. 








We are forced to stand aside for the 
so-called advance of civilization in 
the light of what is termed progres. 
sive farming. 

In many areas alfalfa is being raised 
in large acreage for alfalfa meal, re- 
placing the usual crop rotation sys- 
tem. Alfalfa fields provide favorite 
nesting places for our ringneck 
pheasants, but since this type of hay 
matures and is mowed early, nest 
and hen bird destruction wipe out 
much of a crop each year. 

Mechanized farm equipment also 
takes a heavy toll. Mowing machines 
can travel 8 to 10 miles an hour, in- 
stead of about 3 or 4 miles when 
horse-drawn machines are used, and 
they offer very little chance for a 
nesting hen pheasant to get off the 
nest before calamity strikes. 

God intended that there should be 
homes for his creatures, such as the 
song and insectivorous birds, in addi- 
tion to homes for people, but modern 
farm methods have eliminated the 
historic fence row of shrubs, vines 
and weeds which furnished ideal 
cover and nesting areas for small 
game and birdlife. 

A lack of homes for birds means a 
shortage in the bird supply. This 
means that the insects that would 
normally be eaten by the birds have 
to be killed by high-powered DDT 
and other chemicals. As a result of 
these poisonous sprays, there appear 
to be less birds and so the whole 
process constitutes a new cycle on 
the farms. 

Weeds are not supposed to grow 
in fields nowadays, so through the 
destruction of wheat stubble and the 
elimination of the growth of rag- 
weed in wheat fields, because sprays 
and chemicals are used, our quail, 
rabbit and ringneck cover is further 
depleted. 

Corn farming methods too have 
changed. Much corn is cut low to the 
ground and the fields disked almost 
immediately. Some farmers instead of 
cultivating the corn fields, spray with 




















































































Photo by Pa. State Dept. of Commerce 


New roads, building developments and other such projects have removed considerable 


land from the sportsmen’s hunting grounds. 
10,000 acres. 


2-4-D herbicide. Where the corn is 
husked from the stalk, ringneck hunt- 
ing is first class in our ringneck 
country and there is plenty of feed 
and excellent cover. 

In some areas acres of tomatoes are 
raised for a soup company and 
tobacco is raised in great quantities. 
Such fields are of little value to 
wildlife. 

Because of a lack of feed in the 
mountains more and more fawns are 
being born in farmers’ wheat or grass 
fields.) The does have encroached 
upon the farm lands where food is 
more plentiful, especially during the 
fawning period. This means that 
fawns are sometimes killed or injured 
in farming operations. 

With all of these handicaps that 
exist to take hunting lands out of 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike, alone, displaced 


use, or to take land out of game 
production, one wonders what the 
future holds for the increasing army 
of hunters. We are confronted with 
the only deduction that can be made 
—more game must be produced and 
taken in the future off less land. 
There can, therefore, be only one 
answer, if we hope to preserve the 
American system of hunting in the 
Keystone State, and that is increased 
production. There must be an all-out 
cooperative effort put forth to guard 
against this progressive decimation. 
While we sit down and discuss, or 
argue, more handicaps are created 
and the job becomes increasingly 
more difficult. We must prevent ad- 
ditional handicaps if we possibly can. 
The following are some of the 
things we can and should do to at- 
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tain increased game _ production. 
There is no intention whatever to 
list them in the order of their im- 
portance. 

Research has the most effective 
weapons we can use in this great cam- 
paign. We should continue the pre- 
sent, and inaugurate such new re- 
search projects as will help determine 
how more rabbits, birds and other 
game and fur-bearing species will 
survive predation and other decimat- 
ing factors until harvest time (the 
hunting season) comes around. 

More food and cover are necessary. 
The Game Commission through its 
food and cover corps of special 
workers is going “all out” to build 
up food and cover on State Game 
Lands. Farmers who are enrolled in 
the soil and conservation program 
are also doing the things that will 
benefit food and cover for wildlife, 
so it is highly essential that game 
administrators, agriculturists, and 
sportsmen unite to encourage the soil 
conservation program to all other 
farmers and land owners. 


Closer cooperation between the 
sportsman and the land owner must 
be attained and a greater respect for 
the farmer’s rights and the part he 
plays in this great hunting game 
must materialize. There is an old 
saying that “What is worth while 
having is worth while asking for.” 
This is certainly true with respect 
to hunting and it is seldom that an 
honest hunter is turned down in his 
request to hunt on a farmer’s land if 
the proper approach is made. 

We must continue to propagate, 
purchase or otherwise secure certain 
species of game so that the natural 
supply will be supplemented. The 
Game Commission has now reached 
its financial limits in an effort to ex- 
pand the facilities of the game farms, 
and purchase game. 

Automobile drivers should be 
educated to place a higher value on 
the rabbits and other birds or ané 
mals that cross the road in front of 


the car and do their best to protect 
such game, instead of trying to run 
them down, or of being indifferent to 
their fate. Again, the sportsmen 
themselves have the greater respon- 
sibility in changing this condition. 
Let us continue to make progress 
in wildlife restoration, even though 
more and still more handicaps con- 
front us each succeeding year. Hunt- 
ing territory cannot increase because 
of the programs mentioned, but we 
can increase open hunting _possi- 
bilities on the areas that remain. 
There is an old oriental proverb as 
follows: “If fate throws a knife at 
you, there are two ways of catching 
it; by the blade or by the handle.” 
Knives are being thrown at us in the 
form of new building developments, 
the construction of new and bigger 
highways, irresponsible motorists, and 
hunters who ignore game violations 
by others. May we all seek the wis- 
dom necessary to catch them by the 
handle and to overcome our mid- 
twentieth century handicaps in wild- 
life conservation, before they become 
boomerangs that destroy us. 


The End 





More hunting accidents occur near 11 
A.M. than at any other time, according to 
results of a survey by the National Rifle 
Association. Four P.M. and three P.M. are 
the next most dangerous. 

. - 7 


Seven per cent of all hunting accidents 
in the United States last year were caused 
by discharge of a loaded gun in a vehicle 
or while removing a loaded gun from a 
vehicle, the National Rifle Association re- 
ports. In Pennsylvania and a number of 
other states it is unlawful to carry a loaded 
shotgun or rifle in a vehicle. 

* * * 


Crossing a fence with a loaded weapon 
accounted for three per cent of all hunting 
accidents in the country last year, says the 
National Rifle Association. 

. . * 

More than three-fourths of all hunting 
accidents in the United States last year 
occurred under conditions of good visibility, 
a survey by the National Rifle Association 
shows. 
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Frye Announces Retirement 
From Game Commission 


Thomas D. Frye, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, announced while attending 
the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., that 
he would retire from state service in 
October, 1953. 

Frye, who held several important 
positions during his long service with 
the state, said he had revealed to the 
Game Commission more than a year 
ago his plan to retire. 

When asked to comment on his re- 
tirement, Frye remarked: “I shall al- 
ways retain a deep interest in the 
wildlife management work of my 
state, and as an ardent sportsman I 
look forward to enjoying the fine 
hunting and fishing Pennsylvania af- 
fords.”’ 


Frye resides in Camp Hill. He suc- 
ceeded Seth Gordon as Executive Di- 
rector of the Game Commission in 
September, 1948. 


1952 Hunter Casualty Story 


Pennsylvania’s annual gun-hunter 
casualty figures are out. Completed re- 
ports and investigations tell how 24 
persons were killed and 362 were in- 
jured in the Keystone State last year 
by guns in the hands of hunters. 

It’s the old story. Not so bad as 15 
or 20 years ago, but the same human 
frailties provided the cause of most 
of the shootings, only a small per- 
centage of which were “accidental.” 

It should be realized the Pennsy]l- 
vania’s hunter casualty. figures look 
high compared to those of most 
states. This is due in part to the large 
number of hunters in the Quaker 
State and few other states have the 
complete record we have, there being 
no law requiring that such incidents 
be reported. 

True, these gun victims who peace- 
fully pursued an enjoyable, beneficial 
sport are not out of proportion to 
those killed and injured on highways, 
in agricultural pursuits and others. 
The important point is that most of 
the human shootings need not have 
been. 

But consider these cases due to 
carelessness, lack of firearms knowl- 
edge or downright stupidity: A large 
percentage of the victims were shot 
in open fields or at least in full view 
of offenders; 7 persons were killed, 
65 were wounded only because guns 
were rested in dangerous positions; 
7 were killed and 15 injured by 
hunter gunfire in mistake for wood- 
chucks, woodcocks, woodspussies, or 
what can the imagination conjure 
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up; hunters slipping and falling with 
safety off or hammer back resulted 
in 2 deaths and 38 woundings; 7 per- 
sons killed themselves and 78 injured 
themselves “accidentally” by hunting 
arms—etc., etc. 

The Game Commission, with ex- 
ceptionally good cooperation from 
press, radio, sportsmen and _ school 
people, has for many years waged a 
gun safety campaign. The difficulty 
lies largely with humans who react 
in excitable manner unlike their 
everyday selves when they go gun- 
ning. There will always be casualties 
in the hunting field, human urges 
and reactions being what they are 
under stress. There is great need, 
however, for all interested persons 
to get into the fight to hold hunter 
casualties to the lowest possible figure. 
This by teaching and _ preaching 
caution, as against the dangerous, im- 
pulsive acts by hunters who seem to 
think that wild game must be had 
at any cost—even to risking their own 
lives and those of others. 


No Snow Cancels Deer Survey 


In mid-January the Game Commis- 
sion announced a winter survey 
would be made to obtain information 
on the deer population in the north- 
central counties of Pennsylvania. It 
was planned the deer count would 
be made from an airplane, in addi- 
tion to the usual methods of de- 
termining wildlife populations, as 
soon as there was snow deep enough 
to provide a white background 
against which deer would show 
clearly. In the aerial census method, 
only actual deer seen are counted, 
not their tracks as was erroneously 
reported in some newspapers. 

The pronounced lack of snow since 
the plans were made prevented ac- 
complishment of this unique, initial 
aerial deer census this year. Although 
snow fell over portions of the north- 
central counties during the late win- 
ter and early spring, warm weather 


following snowfalls melted the white 
cover before it could accumulate to 
the necessary depth. Although disap. 
pointed by the mild weather which 
cancelled the aeriel count, the Game 
Commission will rely on other long 
recognized census methods to obtain 
a picture of the deer population in 
Pennsylvania this year. 


Training Season Closes— 
Control of Dogs Important 


The season during which dogs 
may be trained on wild birds or ani- 
mals closed March 31. Such training 
will not again be permitted until 
August | of this year. There are these 
exceptions to the general rule: 

1. The Game Commission shall 
permit fox hunting with dogs 
throughout the year, except the 60- 
day period between April | and May 
30, 1953, in any county that produces 
a petition signed by 250 or more 
residents of a county who held hunt- 
ing licenses last year or who are 
farmers or sheep raisers. 

2. It shall be lawful to hold field 
meets or trials for dogs using led 
game animals or with drags at any 
time between the 16th day of April 
and the 19th day of August next fol- 
lowing, after having secured the re- 
quired permit from the Game Com- 
mission division office administering 
the locality in which the trials are 
held. 

3. It shall be lawful to hold field 
meets or trials for retrieving dogs 
where the skill of such animals is 
demonstrated by retrieving dead and 
wounded game birds, or animals 
which have been propagated or other- 
wise legally acquired and released on 
the day of the trials, on premises 
owned or controlled by the club or 
individual conducting same. Such 
trials, also, are lawful under permit 
only. 

For humane reasons, and in the in- 
terest of future hunting, all dog 
owners should be especially careful 
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to keep their pets and hunting com- 
panions under strict control in spring 
and summer. It is during this period 
particularly that the destruction of 
nests and the young of wild creatures 
by roaming, predatory dogs is exces- 
sively high. 


National Forest and Game 
Officials Plan Wildlife Betterment 


In late February, officials of the 
Allegheny National Forest and the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission held 
another harmonious day-long meet- 
ing in Marienville, Forest County. 
The purpose was to evaluate wildlife 
habitat work done in connection with 
timber management on the Forest in 
the last year and to plan improve- 
ments in methods based upon ex- 
perience gained. Intense interest in 
the establishment of better wildlife 
environment on the National Forest 
was apparent on all sides. Administra- 
tors from both agencies discussed 
new plans for the forestry-wildlife 
work with an “our program” attitude. 

The work on the Forest, pursued 
by Game Commission food and cover 
crews with the sanction and aid of 
the National Forest administrators, 
came about following the signing of 
a cooperative agreement between the 
Forest Service and the Game Commis- 
sion in the summer of 1949. 

To date, the activities on the Alle- 
gheny National Forest have been 
varied. They conformed largely to 
beneficial wildlife practices that 
would produce early results, such as 
the following: pruning apple trees 
and releasing food-bearing plants 
from suppression; cutting woodland 
borders around existing forest open- 
ings; creating small ponds and plant- 
ing wildlife foods; improving marsh 
areas for wildlife in general; estab- 
lishing food strips in forest stand 
openings; and winter feeding as 
necessary to preserve wildlife seed 
stock through the perilous months 
of food scarcity. 


At the February meeting of the 
state and federal agencies it was 
agreed that wildlife benefits would be 
more widespread if coordinated more 
closely with planned timber opera- 
tions on the National Forest. Such a 
correlation would involve building 
up game populations in areas where 
it would be possible to establish a 
variety of foods in quantity sufficient 
to offset overbrowsing by deer. 


This cooperative forestry-wildlife 
endeavor between a state and a fed- 
eral agency has been hailed as an 
example for others to follow. Out- 
door enthusiasts endorse the program 
as a long forward stride in providing 
added enjoyment to all who visit the 
only National Forest in Pennsylvania. 


Winter Game Feed Serves 
Purpose 


Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland, reports: “Standing 
corn and soybeans the Game Com- 
mission purchased from Farm Game 
Cooperators last fall to be left stand- 
ing for winter game feed surely paid 
off during the past winter. 


“Hundreds of ringnecks were seen 
using these food plots when snow 
covered their natural habitat. I be- 
lieve all the birds came through the 
winter in tiptop shape. Many cardi- 
nals also were sighted securing corn 
from that left standing.” 





A little more than a quarter of our timber 
consists of hardwoods, states the National 
Wildlife Federation, the remainder being 
softwoods. 


With over eight hundred species of trees, 
the National Wildlife Federation finds that 
no other similar area in the Temperate 
Zone has so many different kinds of trees 
and so great a variety of woods. 


Forest fires are mostly caused by man 
and his carelessness, finds the National 
Wildlife Federation. Very few are started by 
lighting or other natural means. 
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Species 


oe a mdicivngerews dnaweiascsccssebeiwn 
Deer, Legal Antlerless 


Total Deer 


Bears 
en Anh. AR ley cea ea a By SR na 
Hares (Snowshoes) 
Hungarian Partridges ............ 
EE ee GILDA, 5 AE Ec ied Viola: pha 'v/diw'a's os sag ib gale aie 
Raccoons 
EEE TE Re Ore re ee a 
Ruffed Grouse 
Ringneck Pheasants 
LEER eihs bby h a hist sia Wan ¢ clowidie's sos 6 dice gsiala ei 
Woodcocks 
rr ee... mlewisbisdbisie eed See ccebe 
Crackles (Blackbirds) 
Pe eee 
EE ES TS SE ne Onn ee 
ire a o's nels 2 wn ge 6 


1952 GAME KILL 


Season of 1952* 


Number 
27,1645 
37,829 
64,993 

261 

] 227,383 
3,454 
(Closed) 
666,672 
106,995 
9,227 
67,375 
395,332 
6,978 
12,520 
5,299 


62,730 
281,194 
15,274 


2,925,687 





Season of 195]* 


Number 
34,582+ 
37,952 
72,534 

429 
1,258,246 
1,506 
69 
541,158 
99,413 
8,962 
45,250 
385,598 
7,363 
14,409 


6,755 


* Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports filed 


by hunters. 


ie a es 
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+ Includes 33 Deer killed during the 1951 Special Archery Season. 
tIncludes 24 Deer killed during the 1952 Special Archery Season. 
§ Unprotected—No data. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


HUMAN GUNFIRE HUNTING CASUALTIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR 1952 


FATAL NON-FATAL TOTAL 

Total Casualties No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 

DI wk becdec ash s'ss : , 7 29.2% 78 21.5% 85 22.0% 

Inflicted by others .............. 2% 17 70.8% 284 78.5% 301 78.0% 
Ages of Victims 

ere 9 375% 109 30.1% 118 30.6% 

2i years OF age and OVE .....:2..0000 15 62.5% 236 865.2% 251 65.0% 

PPE ReRs ide swincdibocvcceses 0 0.0% 17 4.7% 17 44% 
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Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury 


Wader 21 years OF age ......cccccccses 5 29.4% 51 18.0% 56 «18.6% 

21 years of age and over .............. 10 58.8% 160 56.3% 170 56.5% 

Mage UMEMOWN 2.600. ccccscecccceseees 2 118% 73 = 25.7% 75 24.9% 
Kind of Game Hunted 

Big Game ........ cee cece eeeeeeeencnns 6 25.0% 45 124% 51 13.2% 

Soo. , os a bw 55 ke cme ee 18 75.0% 317 87.6% 335 86.8% 
Firearms Used 

EN bss catssneansassveveSacay Vane 8 33.3% 280 77.3% 288 74.6% 

EE NE ER ERE AA I: 16 66.7% 80 22.1% 96 24.9% 

SE oa 5 igi aie oy oc ee 0 00% 2 6% 2 5% 


Casualty Causes 


Gun placed in dangerous position ..... 7 29.2% 65 18.0% 72 18.7% 
Binocnet or stray bullet ......6..0%..5. 2 8.3% 95 26.3% 97 25.1% 
Did not see victim in line of fire ...... 4 16.7% 129 35.6% 133 34.5% 
Hunter slipped and fell (with safety off) 2 8.3% 38 = 10.5% 40 10.4% 
Shot in mistake for game .............. 7 29.2% 15 4.1% 22 5.7% 
Loading or unloading gun ............ 0 0.0% 9 2.5% 9 2.3% 
Firearms exploded (unsafe firearms) ... 0 0.0% 7 19% 7 18% 
ee Eo a ee 0 0.0% 1 3% 1 2% 
EPR te ee ne nae 2 8.3% 3 8% 5 1.3% 
Where Casualties Occurred 
NE LG seis ee <, «Se Baie h.w4s's Halen gee as 6 25.0% 114 31.5% 120 31.1% 
| ENE SEs OS Pee wre Her 7 29.1% 97 268% 104 26.9% 
Cpe woodland: 2.6... csceccesccsccess 6 25.0% 57 =15.7% 63 16.3% 
Se . Seeere errr ore 3 12.5% 63 174% 66 17.1% 
Lar Shas os big a Ss AROS 4 awe hk oR RES 0 0.0% 0 0.0% 0 0.0% 
ET Ce eT ere 1 4.2% 2 6% 3 8% 
DEE bUcdsishacn<senes centr shae dnens’ 0 0.0% 3 8% 3 8% 
Woods road or public highway ........ 1 4.2% 26 7.2% 27 7.0% 
Weather Conditions 
Sa eee te 6 <8 <oas oA Ra Ae ea 11 45.9% 264 72.9% 275 71.2% 
gk ee ee ee ee eee, borer ni ee $ 12.5% 18 4.9% 21 5.4% 
BD 2858 chitet. et adi, Sa es a tee 5 20.8% 6 1.7% 11 2.9% 
BEEN, eiektpon eshiaseeiseevidese vas 5 20.8% 50 §=13.8% 55 = 14.3% 
I iain s bictrie ea cuicia inate nes 0 0.0% 6 1.7% 6 16% 
CERT TORE errr eT ee ere 0 0.0% 8 2.2% 8 2.0% 
NE et tae Pit ass «ra E4 als «Sete weeds 0 0.0% 5 1.4% 5 1.3% 
SED? RW Asaee siete oak ood ame eee aes os 0 0.0% 5 14% 5 1.3% 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1952 SHOOTING CASUALTIES 
FATAL .... 24 — 6.2% NON-FATAL .... 362 — 93.8% TOTAL .... 386 — 100% 


One Fatal accident for every 35,580 licenses. One non-fatal accident for every 2,359 licenses. 
Reports to date, subject to final audit, indicate 853,921 hunting licenses were issued in 1952. 


1952 HUNTING CASUALTIES COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Total 10Yr.Av. 1952 
oo SPR 26 27 23 37 29 29 23 25 16 25 260(A) 26.0 24 
NON-FATAL ... 327 191 209 232 337 426 418 453 449 386 3428(B) 342.8 362 
(A) Of this total 35.0% were self-inflicted and 65.0% inflicted by others. 
(B) Of this total 16.3% were self-inflicted and 83.7% inflicted by others. 


EFFECT WEARING OF RED HAD ON CASUALTY TOLL 


Meteor of person BOS Wille BAAMUEE: oie ic nccc sac cccccddsevevecshedvescededesccvesscccpees 386 
Of this total, those wearing no red numbered 


Number of hunting-shooting victims who wore sOme red ........ cece eecceccsseeesceees 276 
In the following cases, the wearing of red, or the failure to wear red, would not have 
influenced the result: 

1. Casualties self-inflicted 

2. Persons shot by other hunters through the unintentional discharge of firearms 

3. Casualties caused by ricochet or stray shot 

4. Victims hit while completely hidden from view of shooters 
Casualties described in numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 total 


Net number of cases in which red worn by persons was apparently visible to the shooters 
involved, and should have served as a warning to the offenders .............0cceeeeeees 

NOTE: No one will ever know the number of hunters who returned safe only because red 
or some other distinguishing color warned another before he pulled the trigger. 
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By W. C. Shaffer, Chief 


Ross Leffler, School of Conservation 


ITH relatives, friends and state officials in attendance, twelve young 

men, representing the Seventh Student Class at the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation, received their diplomas in graduation exercises held in 7 
the House of Representatives Caucus Room, State Capitol, Harrisburg, on 4 
March 28, 1953. 

The ceremony marked the completion of instruction commenced on 
May 25, 1952, which included Biology, Land Utilization, Law, Legal % 
Procedure, Police Sciences, Game Management and Propagation, Typing, 7 
Self Defense, Public Relations and Public Speaking. Academic training 
is supplemented with practical field application at seasonal periods of the 
year. 

Satisfactory performance in field duty, on a probationary period of one 
year, will result in enrollment in the permanent field organization of the 
Commission. 

Honorable John C. Herman, President of the Commission, presided 
at the exercises. The Reverend Frank W. Ruth, State Senator pronounced 
the Invocation. The School Staff and the graduating officers were introduced 
by W. C. Shaffer, Chief of Training; William E. Lee, representing the 
student class addressed the gathering, as did S. Dale Furst, Esq., Past 
President, Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and William D, 
Henning, President, Pennsylvania Division Izaak Walton League of America. 
The oaths of office were administered by the Honorable Robert E. Woodside, 
Attorney General of the Commonwealth. Honorable Thomas D. Frye pre- 
sented the diplomas and commissions to the graduates and welcomed them 
to the ranks of the Commission, Reverend Francis A. Kirchner, Pastor, St. 
Margaret Mary Church, Harrisburg, pronounced the Benediction. 

The graduates, limited in personnel to Deputy Game Protectors and Food 
and Cover Corpsmen for this class included: 

COWDEN, WILLIAM E., McDonald, Washington County 
CRAVEN, PATRICK W., Moscow, Wayne County 
FASCHING, EDWARD J., Allentown, Lehigh County 
FORCHE, NORMAN J., Falls Creek, Jefferson County 
FULMER, WILLIAM E., Bethlehem, Lehigh County 
GLENNY, PAUL H., Huntingdon, Huntingdon County 
HERTZ, CHARLES, Indianola, Allegheny County 
KIRKPATRICK, GERALD D., Strattenville, Clarion County 
LEE, WILLIAM E., Venus, Venango County 

MILFORD, LEO E., Kane, McKean County 

SERVEY, FREDERICK H., Clarion, Clarion County 
ZIROS, ALEX J., Westmoreland City, Westmoreland County 





' 


PGC Photos by Cady 
Above—“Always perform your duties to the best of your ability—faithfully, honestly, im- 
partially, courteously, and with the same fairness you would expect from others.” Thomas 
D. Frye, Executive Director of the Commission, addressing the graduates. 


Below—Hon. John C. Herman, President of the Commission, presided at the exercises. 
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Cottontail Turns Car Mechanic 


INDIANA COUNTY—Mr. Ralph 
O. Trexler, Postmaster of Armagh, 
had a native mechanic do a little 
unauthorized repair work on his car 
recently. Trexler had been using his 
car and when he returned home, 
parked it in front of the house in- 
tending to use it again later. When 
he attempted to leave a few hours 
later, he was unable to start the car. 
Looking under the hood, he found 
a rabbit sitting on the manifold. Next 
morning a mechanic checked the car 
and found that Bre’r Rabbit had 
chewed the insulation from a wire 
which had shorted the generator.— 
District Game Protector Bruce 
Catherman, Indiana. 


Skunk Stops Traffic 


WASHINGTON COUNTY-—Roy 
Earnest, of R. D., Marianna, was 
driving along a Washington County 
highway during February when a 
skunk attacked his car. Earnest 
stopped the car but the skunk came 
running up to bite at the tires. The 
man tried to drive the attacking 
beast away, by throwing stones at it, 
but the skunk met the challenge by 
charging at the man. Earnest finally 
attracted the attention of a neigh- 
bor who came to the rescue and shot 
the skunk.—District Game Protector 
George Church, Jr., Washington. 





Killed Any Wildcats Lately? 


CLINTON COUNTY-The little 
town of Renovo has long been famous 
for its wildcats—both gas well variety 
and the varmints with green eyes 
and short tempers. Lately it’s been all 
agog over the latter kind. Seems like 
a report reached Jack Smythe, editor 
of the “Renovo Daily Record,” that 
a huge wildcat—vermint type—had 
been shot in the Trout Run area. 
Rumor went that the ’cat weighed 47 
pounds. Which would make it the 
biggest wildcat ever killed in those 
hills and maybe in all Pennsylvania. 

So, Jack had a picture taken, which 
he ran on page one. The caption 
read: ‘““The monster actually weighs 
47 pounds (and) measures 51 in- 
ches.” This was noted by District 
Game Protector Charles (Chuck) 
Keiper, who took the critter to Cross 
Fork and put it on the Post Office 
scales. It weighed a miserable 23 
pounds. “And then,” commented Edi- 
tor Smythe, “people wonder why 
newspaper people become unbeliev- 
ing and cynical!” 

Few days later some fellows drop- 
ped into the “Daily Record” office 
and the talk got around to wildcats. 
One of the visitors claimed the big- 
gest wildcat ever bagged in_ those 
parts had been shot several years 
back by a pal of his. What’s more, 
he'd call his pal to prove it. Another 
visitor supplied the phone number 
and the call was put in. 

It turned out to be a “wrong num- 
ber,” however. And a voice answered 
saying, “Saint Joseph’s Convent.” 
Somewhat confused by this greeting, 
all the caller could think to say was, 
“Have you killed any wildcats lately, 
Sister?”—Jim Hayes, Pittsburgh. 
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Gobbler Gabfest 


WARREN COUNTY-—An _ Erie 
resident who has a camp _ near 
Youngsville was spending a weekend 
in camp this past winter. He was 
awakened early one morning by 
noises outside the camp. He said at 
first that he thought it sounded like 
two squirrels fighting but after listen- 
ing a while longer, he realized what 
it really was. The man very cautiously 
crept over to the window and there 
out in front of his camp on a lum- 
ber pile sat between 30 and 40 wild 
turkeys. He watched them tor a short 
time before the birds broke up into 
three different flocks and headed 
back into the woods in three different 
directions. I think they must have 
gathered there for a pow-wow and 
then headed back to their own terri- 
tory. Or perhaps some of the old 
gobblers wanted to trade off some of 
the old hens in their harem.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William Over- 
turf, Youngsville. 


Mighty Hunter 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY-—Mr. 
Gerald Taylor, of Biglerville, is one 
Pennsylvania hunter who has no 
complaints on the 1952 hunting 
seasons. He hunted wild turkeys with 
a party of six men in Clinton County 
—result: five birds bagged by the 


group with Mr. Taylor shooting a 
turkey hen weighing 12 pounds. He 
hunted bear with a party of six in 
Clinton County—result: Mr. Taylor 
bagged a female black bear weigh- 
ing 130 pounds the first morning at 
9:15. He hunted deer with eleven 
other sportsmen in Clinton County— 
result: The party bagged seven 
bucks in three days, including Mr. 
Taylor’s fine nine-point whitetail 
which weighed about 135 pounds. 
Then, just to finish off the season, 
Mr. Taylor traveled to McKean 
County along with three other hunt- 
ers to look into the snowshoe rabbit 
picture. In several days of looking, 
the party bagged five hares with Mr. 
Taylor accounting for three of the 
large white rabbits. 


How Far Can A Rabbit Run? 


BUTLER COUNTY-—The Break- 
neck Beagle Club released a good 
number of rabbits on their training 
area this past winter. Before doing 
so, the tails of the bunnies were dyed 
as a means of identification. About 
six weeks later and about 14 miles 
away, two of these rabbits were trap- 
ped at one of the Commission’s rab- 
bit farms. To get there, the pair of 
cottontails had to cross two creeks of 
fair size, two well-traveled highways 
and many secondary roads.—District 
Game Protector Paul Miller, Butler. 
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Tigger Cihind inl Shrigger PB. tt 


By Ed Shearer 


E were sitting in a tent in Sea 

Girt during the Eastern Small 
Bore Matches many years ago. As 
might be expected, the subject was 
shooting and in particular, what was 
most important in making a great 
shot. Finally, a chunky, silver-haired 
man spoke up. 

“The one thing it takes to be a fine 
shot and the thing so few of you have 
is trigger control. That’s why you're 
belly shooters.” The speaker was 
Harry Pope. The old master always 
looked at any type of shooting other 
than off-hand with a jaundiced eye. 
Even when he was a little rough on 
us, we always paid respectful atten- 
tion for he had the uncanny knack 
of getting to the root of the trouble 
in any shooting problem. 

“It’s harder to ‘unlearn’ the wrong 
way than it is to start right” was an- 
other of Harry’s axioms which I’ve 
remembered through the years and 
one which has paid me dividends. 

The outdoor season is now at hand 
and hundreds of new shooters will be 
taking up the sport. Without a doubt 
there will be hundreds of these same 
shooters at the end of the season who 
will wonder why they didn’t do 
better. This is the class that, in the 
words of the Old Man, have some 
“unlearning” to do. 


One, if not the most, important 
factor in making a bullet strike 
where you want it to is trigger con- 
trol. The finest barrel, the finest sight, 
backed by the best ammunition will 





mean little if you can’t get the shot 
away when the sights are aligned on 
the target. 

There is much confusion in the 
minds of many shooters, especially 
the beginners, as to just what is the 
difference between trigger control 
and trigger pull. By definition trigger 
control is the ability to apply the 
last ounce of pressure on the trigger 
in order to cause it to disengage from 
the sear at the exact moment the 
sights are aligned on the target. Trig- 
ger pull is the amount of pressure, 
measured in pounds, needed to cause 
the trigger to disengage from the 
sear. Thus, if quite a lot of pressure 
is required to release the sear, the 
trigger is said to have either a hard 
or heavy pull. If only a slight pres- 
sure is required to release the sear, 
the pull is termed either soft or light. 
Finally, if the surfaces that engage 
between the trigger and sear do not 
bear perfectly or are rough, they may 
give and stick slightly when the trig- 
ger is squeezed. This is referred to 
as “creep.” 

While perfect trigger pull is much 
to be desired, it is trigger control that 
actually sends the bullet straight to 
the target. And every atuhority will 
give you a different answer on how 
trigger control should be applied. 
Here are some of the various methods, 
their advantages and weaknesses. 

To start with, let’s substitute the 
words “trigger squeeze” for trigger 
control since it is more descriptive of 
the operation. The first “squeeze” 
method and one that is almost uni- 
versal is the type used in army marks- 
manship training. It was developed 
with the army double pull trigger 
which has a fairly heavy pull. There 
is a preliminary take-up before you 
get to the second stage of the squeeze 
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which actually releases the striker. In 
this method you line up the sights on 
the target and then start the trigger 
squeeze. Since no man can hold the 
sights absolutely still, they always 
wobble on and off the target. Thus, 
after the squeeze has been started, 
you hold what you have when the 
sights are off and squeeze again when 
the sights are on the target. What 
happens is that the rifle fires unex- 
pectedly and that really is the whole 
essence of this method. 


In teaching large groups of men 
marksmanship this is the most eff- 
cient system. It reduces flinching to a 
minimum since the shooter, in theory 
at least, never knows when the rifle 
is going to fire and consequently, he 
doesn’t brace himself against the re- 
coil with the resultant tendency to 
yank the trigger. It is the correct 
method for all beginners because it 
makes calling the shot fairly easy. 
However, it can give you some poig- 
nant moments, especially in the off- 
hand position. I still remember a 
match at Camp Perry when I was 
firing the 200 yard range on the army 
10 inch bull in the off-hand position. 
The team needed every point so I 
just sweated out that squeeze on that 
double pull trigger of the issued 
Springfield. Sometimes I thought the 
rifle would never fire, at least not be- 
fore the range officer called time for 
the string. 

In hunting, however, there are 
times when the double squeeze sys- 
tem is not so good. I recall shooting 
a buck in plain sight at about 75 
yards. I wanted to make that shot 
good so I held and squeezed in the 
approved manner, finally getting the 
shot off just as the buck moved. In- 
stead of hitting him in the shoulder, 
the bullet struck him in the paunch. 
He was standing just off an old woods 
road when I fired and he took me 
back into some rough country for a 
mile before I finally killed him. Then, 
of course, I had the pleasure of drag- 
ging him all the way back to the road. 


Right then and there I decided to 
change both my squeeze and trigger 
pull, there being such a thing as 
carrying a good theory too far. 

Another method is used by many 
experienced game shots and also 
many top target shots. In this method 
the trigger pull is generally light 
with no take up. It is clean and crisp 
with no creep to distract. You get the 
shot away when the sights swing on 
the target. This is undoubtedly the 
fastest system of getting the shot 
away and it is fully as accurate as any 
other method for any position in 
which the rifle is fired from the 
shoulder. It’s the most deadly method 
I know of for game and on running 
game or any moving target, it is the 
only method. 

The drawback is that it takes a 
thoroughly seasoned shooter who 
fires a large number of shots per year 
and who knows his rifle and trigger 
pull like a brother. The system was 
developed to a science by the old time 
Schuetzen shooters who used set trig- 
gers that were masterpieces of smooth- 
ness and precision. You could almost 
blow them off with your breath. They 
took the highest degree of trigger con- 
trol, something that is only acquired 
after years of shooting and practice. 

There is one aspect of this trigger 
squeeze method which usually elimi- 
nates the average shot from using it. 
You must be absolutely immune to 
recoil and muzzle blast. Even dry 
shooting will not help if you are us- 
ing a rifle suited to the game fields. 
You must shoot continuously year 
round to become adjusted to recoil 
and muzzle blast and for this reason, 
most hunters should stay in the “hold 
‘em, squeeze ’em” class. I know this 
is true in my own case. I’ve beén 
shooting rifles for 48 years, part of 
that time for a living, but when I lay 
off shooting for even a few months, I 
have to go back to the holding and 
squeezing if I want to hit regularly. 

As we consider these two methods 
of trigger control or squeeze, it be- 
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comes apparent that from an ac- 
curacy standpoint, there is no real 
advantage in either method. In the 
hunting field there is no doubt that 
the nearly conscious method is greatly 
superior to the hold-squeeze system 
because the game does not have as 
much opportunity to move. When 
only part of the animal is visible or 
when one move will take him out of 
sight, the hunter who can swing his 
sights onto the target and get his shot 
away in the shortest, yet safe, time will 
bring home the bacon whereas his 
brother who holds and squeezes may 
come home empty handed. It’s all 
up to the individual shooter. 

Trigger pull is very important in 
acquiring trigger control. It has been 
said with considerable truth that the 
more expert a shooter becomes, the 
more finicky he becomes about his 
trigger pull. As with most shooting 
problems, however, there is no hard 
and fast rule governing either weight 
of pull or type of trigger mechanism. 
Conditions under which you _ use 
them usually determine which is best 
for you. The target shooter in most 
matches is held to a minimum weight 
pull of three pounds and his only 
choice lies in the type of trigger 
mechanism he elects to use. The 
bench rest shooter is not bound by 
any equipment rules so, as pure ac- 
curacy is the premium here, he in- 
variably uses a set trigger or a special 
trigger mechanism which allows a 
very light weight pull. 

It is the hunting field that offers 
the widest selection of trigger pulls 
and types. The varmint shooter gen- 
erally uses a set trigger or one that 
can be adjusted to give him a pull 
of only a few ounces. His targets are 
small and the ranges are long, some- 
times as much as 400 yards. Although 
he usually has plenty of time to as- 
sume a steady firing position, the 
small targets may move at any instant 


and it is important to get the shot 
away with no loss of time after the 
cross-hairs swing on the target. This 
type hunter is usually an expert who 
does quite a lot of shooting. 

The long range hunting rifle can 
have either a set or an adjustable 
trigger. Here the target is larger but 
conditions may change so fast that 
it is important to get the shot away 
quickly without disturbing the aim. 
The general purpose or brush rifle 
calls for a somewhat heavier trigger 
pull. With this rifle you may. have 
running shooting in which you tend 
to ride the trigger fairly hard. Then 
again, your hand may be cold and 
the trigger finger loses its sensitivity, 
making a light pull difficult. 

The weight pulls on my own rifles 
run as follows: A heavy bench rest 
rifle I sometimes use on varmints has 
a Mashburn trigger set to a few 
ounces. A medium weight varmint 
rifle has a pull of 14 pound while a 
257 Roberts, scope sighted, which I 
use on deer in country where long 
range shots may come up, has a pull 
of 114 pounds. A 35 Marlin carbine 
used in brush country lets go at 314 
pounds. In each case the pulls are 
crisp and break clean. I personally 
have no use for the double pull or 
take-up type mechanism. I don’t 
claim these weight pulls are what you 
should use but merely cite them as an 
example of what works well for me. 

The trigger itself should be ser- 
rated and wide enough to afford good 
support to the trigger finger so that 
pressure may be evenly applied. It 
should be curved enough to be com- 
fortable and so located in the trigger 
guard that the finger gets maximum 
support from the hand on whatever 
type grip of stock you use. It should 
be shaped so that the pull is straight 
to the rear thus doing away with any 
tendency to pull the line of aim off 
the target on a fast shot. 

. The End 
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2) ARROW 
A) POINTS 
: =. 
By Thomas A. Forbes 
T HE formation of an archery club 


stems from a natural desire for 
the companionship of others who en- 
joy the rire of archery. The associa- 
tions and friendships formed; the op- 
portunities for exchanging ideas on 
shooting form and tackle, and shar- 
ing the expense of property used in 
common are a few otf the benefits de- 
rived from membership in a club. 


A> 


> 





A successful club may grow from 
a very small beginning if the original 
group plans a sound long range 
policy and is careful not to assume a 
heavy financial burden. Keep in mind 
that the sole objective is to provide 
the opportunity for group participa- 
tion in your favorite sport at a price 
which the members can afford. 

Talk with several of the archers 
living in your community and _ in- 
terest them in the club idea. Very 
few clubs can afford the luxury of a 
private range and you should survey 
your own community for possible 
range sites which belong to existing 
organizations and can be adapted to 
your needs while still serving their 
original purpose. Such sites may be 
available at your local Rod and Gun 
Club. Hunting with the bow is 
rapidly gaining favor and you may 
find the club receptive to your pro- 
position. 

The Municipal Park Authorities, 
the local Y.M.C.A., and the local 
School District should also be inter- 
viewed. Some of them may already 
have an archery program or they may 
be prevailed upon to provide range 
on ground which they already main- 
tain for recreational purposes. One 
of the real chores is maintaining the 
range. Particularly burdensome is the 


rganizing an 


rchery Chil 


endless job of cutting grass. You will 
be relieved of many h@pes of labor if 
you can gain access to ground which 
is maintained for park or recreational 
purposes. 

When you have assembled this pre- 
liminary information call a meeting 
of the group for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the club. Inform the group 
of the findings of your survey. The 
cost of securing and maintaining 
range facilities is a major item in the 
operating budget. 

A tentative yearly budget should 
be set up at this meeting. It should 
contain in addition to the range 
costs already mentioned an estimate 
of the cost of the following items: 
targets, faces, 100 foot tape, storage 
space, dues to affiliate with State and 
National organizations, and corres- 
pondence costs. In addition it is a 
wise provision to provide accident in- 
surance coverage. The budget total 
will enable you to make an informed 
guess on the amount to set as mem- 
bership dues. When dues are high it 
is difficult to secure members. If, 
however, they are set low for the 
purpose of attracting members, the 
club is certain to run into financial 
difficulties. 

When these matters have been thor- 
oughly explored and your group be- 
lieves the club should be formed, ap- 
point a temporary chairman, a secre- 
tary, a constitution committee, and 
a publicity committee. Up to this 
point all action has been unofficial. 
Set a date for the next meeting. 

This is the organization meeting 
and the temporary chairman presides. 
Submit to those present for adoption 
the proposed constitution and by- 
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laws which have been prepared in 
the interim between meetings by the 
constitution committee. The articles 
of the proposed constitution should 
be taken up one at a time and each 
one voted on separately after full op- 
portunity has been given for discus- 
sion. The article on fees and dues 
should be discussed and the tem- 
porary chairman should explain the 
basis on which the suggested amount 
of the dues was established. 

Upon adoption of the Constitution 
and By-Laws the next order of busi- 
ness should be the election of the 
permanent officers. At the conclusion 
of the election the temporary chair- 
man should dismiss the temporary 
officers and committees and formally 
turn the meeting over to the newly 
elected officers. 

In selecting your permanent off- 
cers it does not necessarily follow that 
the best shots make the best officers. 
Choose carefully members who en- 
joy tackling an organizational prob- 
lem and solving it, members who are 
interested in sports more than they 
are in their individual scores, and 
particularly members who attract re- 
spect and confidence. 

To facilitate the work of the tem- 
porary constitution committee a 
sample constitution is herein set 
forth. Use this constitution as a guide, 
amending or revising it to meet the 
particular requirements of your club. 


CONSTITUTION 


of 


(Name of Club 


ARTICLE I 


The name of this organization shall 
BOF eyed Grewal owe eg eretts ows dees 


ARTICLE II 


PURPOSE 


1. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion shall be to promote the sport 
of archery, and the spirit of good 
fellowship among archers; to encour- 
age the use of the bow in hunting; 
to cooperate with all organizations in 
the conservation of our natural and 
wildlife resources; to maintain a 
range and conduct tournaments and 
games in accordance with the rules 
of the National and State Archery 
Associations. 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. There shall be six classes of 
membership, Honorary, Life, Active, 
Sustaining, Junior, and Family. 

2. Honorary Membership, with 
exemption from regular fees and 
dues, may be granted for exceptional 
merit and service, upon recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Governors by 
majority vote of the membership at 
an annual meeting. 

3. Life membership, with exemp- 
tion from regular fees and dues shall 
be granted to anyone, by action of 
the Board of Governors on payment 
8 a ee 

4. Active membership shall be 
granted to anyone upon application 
endorsed by one member, payment of 
regular fees and dues, and approval 
of the Secretary. 

5. Junior membership shall be 
granted to anyone under sixteen 
years of age, upon application en- 
dorsed by one member, payment of 
regular fees and dues, and approval 
of the Secretary. Upon attaining the 
sixteenth birthday, the Junior mem- 
ber shall automatically become an 
active member. 

6. Sustaining membership - shall 
be granted to anyone upon applica- 
tion endorsed by one member by ac- 
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tion of the Board of Governors on 
payment of annual dues in the 
amount of $............. 

7. Family membership may _ be 
granted to a family, including hus- 
band and wife with minor depend- 
ents, upon application approved by 
the Secretary, provided the appro- 
priate fees and dues have been paid. 

8. The Board of Governors may 
suspend or expel an active or junior 
member for conduct detrimental to 
the interests of the association. The 
member may, however, be reinstated, 
upon appeal, by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at an annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE IV 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1. The Board of Governors shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary and Treasurer (Com- 
bined office), and two regular mem- 
bers. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the Board of Governors 
shall control and manage the activi- 
ties, policies, and property of the or- 
ganization. 

3. At any meeting of the Board 
three members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

4. All vacancies of the Board or 
any office shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Board of Governors and 
the appointee shall serve until the 
next annual election. 

5. The Board of Governors shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


1. The officers of this organiza- 
tion shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, and a Secretary and Treas- 
urer (combined office). 


2. The President shall preside at 
all meetings, appoint all committees 


and shall in general perform the 
duties incident to his office. 

3. The Vice President shall per- 
form the duties of the President if 
he is unable to act. 

4. The Secretary snati keep all 
the records of the Organization, serve 
all notices of meetings, conduct all 
correspondence, and present a writ- 
ten report at the annual meeting, and 
in general perform all the duties in- 
cident to his office. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys of the Organization. He shall 
keep accurate records of the receipts 
and disbursements and make an an- 
nual written report at the annual 
meeting, and in general have the 
powers to perform the duties incident 
to his office. 


ARTICLE VI 
ELECTION AND TERMS OF 
OFFICE 


1. The annual meeting of the Or- 
ganization shall be held on ........ 
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2. At the annual meeting the 
membership shall elect the President, 
Vice President, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer (combined office). 

3. At the first annual meeting the 
membership shall elect two members 
to the Board of Governors, the one 
receiving the highest number of votes 
shall serve for two years, the one re- 
ceiving the second highest number 
of votes for a period of one year. 
Thereafter the directors shall be 
elected for a term of two years. 


ARTICLE VII 
FEES AND DUES 


1. The membership fee for active 
members shall be $............ per 
year for a single person, $.......... 
per year for a family membership. 
The Junior membership fee shall be 
RA ee per year. 
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2. Target fees and tournament 
fees shall be fixed by the Board of 
Governors. 


ARTICLE VIII 
FISCAL YEAR 

1. The fiscal year shall begin 
ARTICLE IX 
COMMITTEES 


1. The President shall appoint 
committees of three or more persons 
as follows: Constitution, Grounds, 
Membership, Tournament, Publicity, 
Conservation, and such special com- 
mittees as may be necessary. 


ARTICLE X 


TOURNAMENTS 
1. An annual tournament to 


determine champions in the various 
classes and other tournaments shall 
be held as determined by the Board 
of Governors. 

2. All tournaments and competi- 
tion shall be in accordance with the 
rules of the National Archery Associa- 
tion and the National Field Archery 
Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


1. This constitution may be al- 
tered or amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the membership at any annual 
meeting or special meeting called for 
that purpose, or by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present if the pro- 
posed change has been mailed to 
every member at least thirty days be- 
fore the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


By-Laws provide the means for 
spelling out special rules necessary 


for the proper functioning of your 
organization. Each club will adopt 
such By-Laws as they become neces- 
sary. 

* * * 

Established clubs have found by 
experience that certain policies are 
sound administrative procedure and 
produce benefits to the club. 

Affiliation with a national organiza- 
tion if you wish to compete in inter- 
state competition. 

Affiliation with a state-wide or- 
ganization of field and target archers 
such as the Pennsylvania State Arch- 
ery Association which acts as a clear- 
ing house for information. 

Conduct at least one formal open 
tournament each year. 

Sponsor club shoots at regular in- 
tervals. 

Set up and maintain the standard 
system for classifying all the mem- 
bers in order that they may compete 
with those of equal ability in tour- 
naments conducted anywhere within 
the state. This classification system 
serves the same purpose as the golfers 
handicap and makes competitive 
shooting possible among all club 
members. 

Charge a target fee at all shoots 
sufficient to cover all of the expenses. 
Resist the temptation to make a 
profit for the local club. 

Send a delegation to the open 
tournaments held by neighboring 
clubs. They in turn will reciprocate. 

Seek opportunity to demonstrate 
archery to groups of boy scouts, 4-H 
clubs, and business mens associations. 
These groups are a source of poten- 
tial members. 

Make provisions for a sustaining 
membership in your constitution. 
Local merchants dealing in archery 
tackle will recognize the benefits 
from membership. 

Promote the introduction of 
archery in the sports program of your 
local school district. The Physical 
Education teacher should be quali- 
fied as an archery instructor. 
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Juniors should pay a membership 
fee and their shooting facilities 
should be adequate. If they are short 
of cash permit them to work out 
their dues. 

Interest is sharpened by regular 
posting of a bulletin of scores. 

The Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association schedules regional and 
state championship tournaments, 
distributes news of the clubs, pre- 
sents the views of the archers on 
legislative matters and represents its 
member clubs before the Pennsylva- 
nia Game Commission to promote 
the sport of hunting with a _ bow. 
The association provides appropriate 
medals and trophies at cost for tour- 
naments conducted by member clubs. 


For information address the Secre- 
tary, P. O. Box 1294, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


The End 





Writer’s Association, as Seth Meyers, POWA President, looks on. 


WILDLIFE FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Help Restore, Conserve, Protect our Soil, 
Forests, Waters, and Wildlife, pleads the 
National Wildlife Federation. They are the 
basis of our existence. They supply us with 
our food, clothing and shelter, as well as 
being the backbone of our national security. 

e * * 

Salmon are not the only “homing” fish, 
finds the National Wildlife Federation. 
Tagged fluke or summer flounders have re- 
turned to the waters where they were origin- 
ally tagged. 

* . 

Extinction of some bird species, say the 
National Wildlife Federation, may be in 
part due to their laying only one or two 
eggs. The Passenger Pigeon, now extinct, 
laid only one egg. The Mourning Dove lays 
only two—need we say more? 

* * * 

The preservation of small marshes on a 
farm is one of the finest conservation mea- 
sures, asserts the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, and exclusion of livestock and cattle 


make it an ideal wildlife sanctuary. 
* * * 


Photo by C. Paul Blair 
Bud Jackson, left, Field Representative of the National Wildlife Federation, explaining 
Federation activities to Mrs. Grace O. Beach, center, secretary of the Pennsylvania Outdoor 


Jackson, who gave an 


outstanding address at the March 21st meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen, 


was the main speaker that evening at the POWA dinner meeting in Harrisburg. 
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Dear Sir: 

I have managed to secure the last 
four or five issues of GAME News and 
have enjoyed them immensely. But 
nothing disgusted me so much as 
when | read the letter by George W. 
Bell in the March issue. I, for one, do 
not use a bow and arrow but would 
like to see these fellows have both 
does and bucks to shoot at. 

Mr. Bell claims the cream of the 
bucks were taken by archers. Does 
he realize how many bucks were ac- 
tually killed in the whole state this 
past season? I would also like to 
know if it is too cold for him at 7:00 
a. m. or if he really can’t see horns 
that early. There would certainly be 
a mad rush at the time or hour the 
season did open if you were not al- 
lowed to take your gun out of camp 
or car before time. 

I have enjoyed the past hunting 
season and trapped more than during 
any other. Because of an injury, I 
was unable to work but could walk 
as much as I wanted to. I shot about 
every kind of game we have around 
here, except the wild turkey, and | 
also trapped about every kind of 
animal, my last catch being a small 
beaver. As for deer getting a little 
scarce, well, I have bagged four in 
the last six years. 

Very truly yours, 

Robert Moyer, 

Tower City, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

In regards to George W. Bell’s 
letter in the March issue about the 
bow and arrow boys getting the 
cream of the crop during special 
archery seasons, I suggest he read his 
February issue, particularly “Arrow 
Points” by Thomas Forbes. In 1952 
there were 8,432 special archery per- 


mits issued and there were 25 deer 
killed. If the archers take the cream 
of the crop or all the big bucks as 
he claims, then this man had better 
forget about going deer hunting be- 
cause there are no deer left in Penn- 
sylvania anymore. 

J. Richard Davis, 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to the letter I wrote 
and you published in part in the 
March isue, there was one word in- 
serted that I did not have in the 
letter I wrote. It was the word “Un- 
til” in the sentence, “No one be per- 
mitted in the deerwoods UNTIL 
three hours before the time set to 
hunt. This word “until” reverses the 
meaning of the sentence. It should 
have read, “I am in favor of no guns 
removed from camps or cars for load- 
ing until time set to hunt, or that 
anyone be permitted in the deer 
woods three hours before time set to 
hunt.” 

Yours truly, 

George W. Bell, 

Norristown, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Could you possibly have an article 
published in GAME News concerning 
the shooting law on Racing (Hom- 
ing or Carrier) Pigeons? I say Racing 
Pigeon because there is quite a differ- 
ence between this bird and the com- 
mon nuisance bird, the Barn Pigeon. 
The reason I raise this question of 
Racing Pigeon Laws is because many 
pigeon fanciers here in Pennsylvania 
have their birds liberated for races at 
South Carolina and have had on 
some occasions, birds returning home 
wounded by gunfire. Naturally, this 
could have happened in any of the 
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five or six states that they fly across 
to get home. 


Yours in sport, 
John Alosi 


(See Page 64) 


Dear Editor: 

Don’t think this is a “crank” letter. 
I have great faith in the Game Com- 
mission and the job it has done so 
far. But it seems that we put a time 
limit on everything. The first week 
of the small game season is a rip- 
snorter. Half the hunters are so 
“geared up” to get their limit before 
it’s all gone that it doesn’t seem like 
hunting anymore. Somehow this has 
to come to a screeching halt. 

The last five years I’ve thought 
there should be some kind of a system 
to check the game bag. Under our 
present law, for instance, we are al- 
lowed 20 rabbits per season. How is 
anyone going to know if this law is 
obeyed? One man may get as many as 
he pleases so long as he disposes of 
tne four each time so as not to be 
caught with more than that at any 
one time. So, if the “violator” is a 
thief, we sure give him plenty of 
chance to go on his merry way. 

This past season was a good swift 
kick in the pants to me. The brutal 
truth is I was ashamed to go to the 
woods after all the fuss. It all seemed 
to boil down to this. Men paid three 
dollars and quite a few were deter- 
mined to hunt, or else have a refund, 
regardless of conditions. It seems to 
me that men who work for a living 
and don’t have much time to hunt 
and who obey the laws get hooked. 

I think (and I assure you I could 
be wrong) that'a card the same size 
as the license tag could be made and 
issued with each license. This card 
would be like a small punch board 
with say 20 punches for rabbits and 
the corresponding number for each 
species of game allowed, each set 
marked so there would be no con- 
fusion. For example, if a man’s bag 
in one day was 2 rabbits, one ring- 


neck, and two squirrels, he would 
punch out that number of holes in 
the columns marked for each. At the 
end of the day or before going into 
the field again, he would circle the 
holes in each column with indelible 
pencil or ink. So if a man had a card 
not marked or punched and he had 
game in his coat, he would be con- 
sidered a violator. This would give 
the Game Protectors a great lever 
to use against men who don’t want 
to toe the line since we could never 
tell when a warden would ask to see 
the card. 

If this system could be worked out 
and put into practice, I’m sure the 
time limit could be done away with. 
If the big game season was set for the 
first two weeks in December, then 
the last two weeks and January and 
February could be the small game 
season. This would allow two and a 
half months and by that time the 
brush is thinned out and would be 
safer for the hunters. Also it would 
put men in the field at a time when 
they can see the need for good cover 
and feed for game. Most hunters 
never return to the field after the 
season. In November the brush is 
thick and there is enough food for 
game. Thus, most hunters see no 
reason to help in any way. 

This would throw the _ responsi- 
bility of hunting in the lap of the 
hunters and that is the proper place 
for it. 

Richard Dunmire, 
Edmon, Pennsylvania 





While in many instances bands of mam- 
mals are led by females, birds nearly always 
prefer a male leader. 

on aa e 


The biggest species of animal that ever 
lived is still living . . . the blue whale. 
* * * 
Termites can live thirty years or more. 
* am . 


It is not true that handling toads will 
bring about warts. While toads do give 
off a slightly irritating exudate, the sub- 
stance is powerless to cause warts. 

* * ¢ 
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By L. J. Kopp 


ROM an intelligent point of 

view, the unavoidable crucity in- 
volved in trapping with steel traps 
is perhaps our greatest flaw. 

Wia'te we do not know exactly to 
what extent an animal’s sense olf 
feeling is developed, our imagina- 
tion, faint as it may be in some 
instances, dictates that our trapping 
methods are in need of improvement. 

Trapping, however, is only one 
pursuit which remains to be elevated 
to more humane levels. The list of 
pursuits which might be improved 
ranges all the way from butcher 
shops to world peace. 


On the other hand, if we were 
to discontinue trapping completely, 
we would impose a great deal more 
cruelty upon our animals than. the 
steel trap can possibly accomplish in 
its comparatively limited use today. 
As a result of increased populations, 
our animals would be subjected to 
prolonged and large scale suffering 
caused by starvation and diseases. 
This fact has been demonstrated by 
vivid examples within recent years. 
The point is that whether we trap 
or whether we do not trap, we would 
still be responsible for any suffering 
involved. 

In other words, trapping is some- 
thing which must be done, but this 
is no excuse for not improving our 
trapping methods. Certainly it would 
be an ideal situation if we could har- 
vest the surplus without causing any 
harm to the animals involved. 

A friend of mine once said to me 
that if he had to slaughter pigs and 
cattle, the world would have to get 
along without meat. In a sense this 
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applies to trapping. If people who 
cannot control their emotions would 
have to trap the surplus, then we 
would have no trappers at all! 

However, the mere fact that trap- 
pers are persons who are able to con- 
trol their emotions, does not mean 
that they are satisfied with available 
traps. Compared to the progress in 
some other pursuit, the steel trap is 
really ancient. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that mechanical science has 
not yet invented a practical humane 
trap. 

Our recognized organizations en- 
gaged in humanitarian work are 
steadily striving to abolish the steel 
trap, and replace it with a practical 
humane trap. Last year the American 
Humane Association offered a reward 
of $10,000 to anyone who could in- 
vent a humane trap which would be 
acceptable to commercial trappers. 
This offer was made as an incentive 
to invent a better trap; one which 
would be acceptable to trappers and 
at the same time minimize the un- 
avoidable cruelty caused by steel 
traps. In other words, such a trap 
would have to hold an animal with- 
out harm or kill it instantly. 


Full information regarding this of- 
fer may be obtained by writing to 
Lester A. Giles, Jr., Director of Wild- 
life Dept., American Humane As- 
sociation, 135 Washington Ave., Al- 
bany, New York. 

Trappers as a whole should be 
grateful and extend full cooperation 
in such efforts. Unfortunately, it goes 
without saying that some selfish and 
nonthinking trappers would voice 
opposition, for there are always those 
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who misinterpret progressive ideas no 
matter how sound they might be. 

The time was when trappers 
could not imagine themselves tending 
their traps every day. In those early 
days trappers made the rounds of 
their trapline when they felt like it. 
Sometimes animals were held in traps 
for a week, or only a few days, and 
little or no concern was shown to 
the animals involved. Today this out- 
moded idea has given way to daily 
inspection of traps. Not only is it 
mandatory but today’s competition in 
trapping has done a great deal to 
help form the habit of visiting traps 
daily. 

Traps with teeth-like jaws were 
at one time popular. Today they are 
considered as being nothing short of 
ancient. When the smooth jaw traps 
were perfected, their slightly more 
humane principle soon caused trap- 
pers to accept it unanimously. 

There was also a time when peo- 
ple could not imagine themselves be- 
ing able to hear other people talk 
in a far off city while they sat in their 
living room. The radio was unknown 
then. Today we accept the radio as 
an essential part of our daily life. 
Even television, which is still impos- 
sible in the minds of many people, 
is fast becoming a fashionable house- 
hold item. It might just as well be 
that the trap which we now think 
impossible, will in the near future 
become a common and _ accepted 
reality. 

This comparatively recent effort to 
conceive a better trap is nothing new. 
Many attempts have been made. All 
sorts of wire cage-like traps have 
been tested by trappers, and while 
some such cage traps have been 
found practical for around the home 
use, they have not proven practical 
for commercial trappers. This is 
partly due to their bulkiness, and 
partly due to the nature of some sly 
animals which cannot be successfully 
trapped in such conspicuous traps. 


The wire snare is an older method 
of trapping animals, but while it has 
the humane advantage of killing a 
trapped animal in a very short time, 
it also has the unfortunate advantage 
of killing animals which you might 
not wish to kill. This could be a 
valuable hunting dog or someone’s 
pet; or it could be a protected ani- 
mal. Fox trappers find snares quite 
practical when properly used, but 
they are not of a nature which would 
make them suitable for general use 
by all trappers. 

Some years ago I read a report by 
a well known trapper regarding the 
use of traps with some sort of rubber 
jaws. These traps were never adver- 
tised or well known to the general 
trapping public, and as a result I 
do not know what they were like, 
or how well they were tested by trap- 
pers. I have not met any trapper 
who knew anything about such traps, 
but as far as I can determine they 
did not prove to be commercially 
acceptable. 

It would be obvious that an all- 
rubber trap regardless of quality or 
hardness of the rubber could not be 
used for larger animals such as rac- 
coon or fox. These animals would 
make short work of completely de- 
stroying such a trap. For some reason 
however this matter of rubber jaws 
sticks in my mind. It seems to me 
that something could be worked out 
in the way of a more humane trap. 

We could for example, have a steel 
trap with rubber on the inside of 
the trap jaws. If somebody could 
think of a way to attach the rubber 
so that it would stay, that is! Also 
the rubber would have to be soft 
so as not to harm the foot of an 
animal. In this case some way would 
have to be found to prevent an ani- 
mal from tearing the rubber from 
the trap jaws. However I am a 
writer, not an inventor, and so I 
have mentioned this only in the hope 
that it may give some reader an idea. 


The End 





= HE arrival of spring and summer 
means fun to most of us—vaca- 
tioning, and all sorts of outdoor 
sports. We look forward to it with 
pleasure. To others it means hard 
work, constant vigilance and long 
hours of planning and carrying out 
a protective program — protection 
against the ravages of forest fires. 

That first group, our summer vaca- 
tionists, out for fun and relaxation, 
are the cause of 64 percent of the 
forest fires in our state. The smok- 
ers, tourists, hunters, fishermen and 
vacationers are the prime offenders 
that contribute to these holocausts 
that plague us each year. 

By the middle of May of this cur- 
rent fire season, 500 fires raged with 
furious glee over some 26,000 acres 
of forest lands. Being responsible 
for 64 percent means that while we 
were enjoying ourselves and _ the 
beautiful scenery, we left behind us 








By Grace O. Beach 


320 fires that destroyed 16,640 acres 
of beautiful forest land through our 
carelessness and caused the death of 
many wildlife creatures. It isn’t a 
very pleasant picture but none-the- 
less. 

We carelessly dropped a match or 
left a live coal in the ashes of a camp- 
fire and went merrily on our way. 
Or perhaps, we dropped a lighted 
cigarette or cigar or emptied the bow! 
of a pipe among the dry grass and 
leaves. Unthinkingly, we toss lighted 
cigars or cigarettes from the window 
of our car and speed away, unmind- 
ful of the damage it can cause. 

That little fire smoulders and 
spreads. The red flames lick greedily 
along the dry grass or leaves of the 
forest floor, igniting bushes and trees 
until it becomes a raging furnace. 

Frightened forest creatures flee 
frantically before the fierce crackling 
heat in a race with death which many 
of them never win. 

Have you ever watched a forest 
fire and seen a doe come bounding 
out of a burning area, her hair 
aflame, and in her wild efforts to 
find safety dash across into another 
part of the woods and start a new 
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area ablaze? Perhaps she lingered 
too long to try to protect her young. 
Maybe you have witnessed the ter- 
rifying spectacle of a rabbit that has 
become a flaming torch, vainly trying 
to outrun the terrible searing, scorch- 
ing pain that has enveloped it. If 
you have it is something you will 
never forget and you will want to 
have no part of it. 

In our Keystone State there are 
more than 15 million acres of forest 
lands that must be protected against 
our own carelessness and the other 
fire hazards that might otherwise 
destroy it completely if it went un- 
checked. 


That job of protection has been 
and continues to be one of the most 
important jobs of the Department of 
Forests and Waters. In order to pro- 
vide the proper protection over this 
vast area the department has a net 
work of 160 forest fire towers through- 
out the state. These are manned 
and supplemented by 3,800 Forest 
Fire Wardens. In addition to that, 
there are some 30,000 volunteers for- 
est fire fighters who answer the call 
to protect and save our forests and 
the thousands of wildlife creatures 
that make it their home. 

Every time there is a forest fire, we 
must pay the price. Not only does 
it cost money to maintain such an 
organization for fighting fires, but 
to this must be added the cost of the 
equipment and the tremendous eco- 
nomical value of the lost timber. 


For example, the records for 1949 
show that there were 1540 forest 
fires throughout the state. These 
fires burned a total of 32,722 acres 
of timberland and other forest values 
estimated at $95,894. <A total of 
$84,257 was expended by the Com- 
monwealth in extinguishing these 
fires. That would total $180,151 
alone. 


Not counted in this cost is the 


fact that these pitifully denuded for- 
ests are laid open to the ravages of 
wind, rain and erosion. 


These take 


their toll of topsoil which is carried 
away and lost forever. Fire destroys 
the growing quality of the soil and 
removes the umbrella of protection 
to the watershed. It must be re- 
membered that we are dependent on 
the forested areas and vegetation to 
hold the water supply upon which 
our very life depends, and must be 
protected at all costs. 

To all this must be added the pain 
and suffering of the thousands of 
wildlife creatures who lost their life 
in this horrible manner. 

It is interesting to note that Penn- 
sylvania is a pioneer in this business 
of forest fire fighting. As far back as 
1897, foresters, and conservationists 
realized that protection was necessary 
as one of the basic requirements of 
a sound and progressive conservation 
program. 

In the early days this country was 
a land of plenty and its natural re- 
sources, especially the virgin forests 
were considered inexhaustible. Tim- 
ber was the only building material 
available in that era and many of 
the buildings and products from 
those virgin forests are still in use 
today. 

Another interesting point is the 
fact that the Keystone State led the 
Nation in the production of white 
pine lumber in the 1860's but bv 
1870 it dropped out of first place and 
by 1910 the virgin forests were well 
on their way out of existence. When 
1940 rolled around, all the virgin 
hemlock had been harvested, except 
for a few isolated parks and preserves 
which were retained. That same 
year the last big double band sawmill 
was dismantled and its shiny grind- 
ing teeth were stilled. 


There is little question but that 
there was much ruthless cutting and 
waste in those early lumbering oper- 
ations and the lands were denuded 
and destroyed, but there was more to 
it than that. A great deal of forest 
destruction was caused, in those days, 
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by the forest fires that were permitted 
to rage uncontrolled each spring and 
fall until they burned themselves out. 
As more and more timber was strip- 
ped from the hills, taking all but the 
smallest trees, there was little to hold 
the topsoil. Erosion dug deep gullies 
and the rains ran-off quickly, leaving 
no moisture for the growing plants. 
The smaller trees died from lack of 
water and became easy prey to fires 
which further increased the erosion 
and loss of topsoil. 

Organized fire control would have 
helped this situation tremendously 
and the forests would not have been 
depleted so rapidly. However, in 
those days people were not conserva- 
tion minded, in fact, it was a word 
little used or understood. Perhaps 
the state would not have lost its lead- 
ership in the lumber business for so 
many years if they had known and 
understood the meaning of conserva- 
tion as we have come to know it 
today. 

The Department of Forests and 
Waters was established in 1901. 
Since that time it has progressed 
steadily and its efforts to protect our 
forest land has become an outstand- 
ing accomplishment. It was not a 
simple process, but steadily moved 
ahead as the trend toward conserva- 
tion progress grew. Today, they 
have one of the finest fire fighting 
organizations in the country—thor- 
oughly trained and equipped with 
modern and up-to-date tools. 

While this department is entirely 
responsible for the protection and 
fighting of forest fires, other conserva- 
tions departments lend them a hand 
in combating this hazard. The em- 
ployees of the Game Commission 
drop their tools and grab their fire 
fighting equipment and report to 
lend their support. The field men 
are trained to fight fires and they 
give their full cooperation when for- 
est fires rage. 

There has been a sharp decrease 
in the number of fires and acres 





destroyed compared to those early 
days, but there are still far too many 
fires that could be avoided if we were 
more careful. There is much room 
for improvement on our side. 

July and August are the heavy or 
peak vacation months. Depending 
on the weather these months may be 
dry and arid and this condition 
creates even greater hazards. Fires 
are started more readily than at any 
other time. 

In any event, a fire is easily started 
at most anytime. As you go about 
our great Keystone State, vacationing, 
traveling and having fun, practice 
every safety precaution. 

Watch those cigars, cigarettes, 
matches and pipes. Don’t throw 
them out the windows of your car in 
the forested areas. Put them in a 
container where you are sure they 
will do no damage 

When in the forest or along the 
fishing streams, or hunting afield 
grind out those lighted butts with 
your heel until you are sure they are 
out and then to make doubly sure 
either cover them with dirt or tear 
them apart so that there is nothing 
left to smoulder and start a flame. 

Be doubly sure that your campfire 
is out and completely dead so there 
is no danger that your campsite or 
picnic spot is a potential forest fire. 

Don’t be a 64 percenter. 

The End 





Homing Pigeons Protected 


Section 950 (of the Act of June 24, 
1939, P. L. 872). Killing Homing 
Pigeons.—Whoever shoots maims or kills 
any Antwerp or homing pigeon, either 
while on flight or at rest, or detains or 
entraps any such pigeon which, carries the 
name of its owner, shall, upon conviction 
thereof in a summary proceeding, be 
sentenced to pay a fine of not more than 
twenty-five dollars ($25), and, in default 
of the payment of such fine, and costs, 
shall be sentenced to undergo imprison- 
ment not exceeding ten (10) days. 

—Extract from the Penal Code of 1939. 












